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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANC amen a SCLENCE.— a Re ad ber 3,18, 
id at commen: mber 
Tuerne Presidency of the ‘ESL OF HARROWBY. ERS. 
The Reception oom will be in St. Sorars Hall, ‘uivérpool 
sam ¢ of Communications intend read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the Author will be pre- 
sent at the PeMeeting. may be addressed to > Phillips, M.A. 
YRS. ; oa Dickinson, F. .and Dr. Inman, Local Seere- 


orPOFOHN TAYLOR, F.RS. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. ae 
FACULTY of MEDICINE,—SESSIO 

The CLASSES will COMMENCE o Se TONDAY’ t the 2nd of 
Tei i Diabacoe LECTURE by Professor CARPEN- 
Classes in the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 


day :— 
a WINTER TERM. 
Anatomy— Professor Ellis. 
Anatomy ‘ang Phystology— Professor Sharpey, M.D. F.B.S. 
fessor 





8. General T 
een-street-pl. U, Thames-street, Lon 

The City of ity of abi oe Belfast, Fondonderry. ¥ Waterford, Wex- | § 

ford, pergee and 
i ill bring and take back Members of the Asso- 

Packet Facet Companies wil brig sd Single Fares. 
'ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Academical 
854-5. — SCHOOL, DL, including the Division of Clas- 
ay rt the Divinion of Instruction, will OPEN on 
TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER _ 
College 





7 | of 1. The Theological—2. The General 
end The Applied Sciences—4. The Medical 
Civil Service—Departments will Open in 


first week of Octo! 
K CALENDAR for 1844-45 is now published, price 2s, 6d., or 


2 ne Ue information, a 
PP We CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
a College, London, Sept. 4, 1854. 


ING’S COLLEGE, Jondon.— The OFFICE 

of PRO ame. of DRAWIN G being now VACANT, 

the Council are ready to receive spettentions 3 from Gentlemen who 

may wish to otter At as for the Se 
Por full information apply to J. W. CUNNINGHA 


eee DIRK and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY.-BIRKBECK LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY 


W WILLLAM 
tical Titration i in Orvanic and 2 General hemis: 


Research as 
to ree anee, *Stedieine. and the. Mani 
Laboratory is open daily, from the 2nd October to the end of J - 
from 9 a.M. to4P.M., except on Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 


o'clock. 
Students occupy themselves with subjects of their own ens 
meiflte — ~¥ the — by whom they are assisted w 
instru and 
Prize of 50l., offered by wd Williamson, Esq., for ba 
ri tal sonar fe te eyes in the Birkbec 
P the Session 1 be competed for tT 
rod who attend the hy py of Instruction in the 
will be warded in August, 1855, at the end of the 























ag 
The Gold and Silver Medals, as rewards of merit for this or 
ven a7 Oe Fees: a oe ete 


wees Council as usual. 
months, 13i. three mouthe, 102 104; one 
COURSE ‘OF GENERAL CHEMISTRi.— Prof. Grasaw’s 
res Ly ily, except — from the 2nd of October to 
April at sy) am. Fee, for At St wi 
whole os 6l.; half term, 31 
et ee ‘with full details, may be had at the Office of the 


A. DE MOROAR, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
G. VINER ELLIS, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Sut 28 SRanLee é ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
. 18 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. ois 

ACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Session 1854- 
ne SEBO will COMMENCE on TUESDAY. 
Professor MASSO. 





OCTOBER 
qu, Pees itroductory 


N. AM. w ill deliver an Introd 
Lecture at 3 o'clock precisely. Subject—Coll ege Education ona 
Self-Education, 

CLASSES. 


.atin— Professor Newman. 


guage 

talian Language and Literature—Professor Gallenga. 
jermen Lan Language and Li r Heiman, Ph.D. 
——~o re Gram mar~ Professor Key, AM. 


people one and Astronomy—Professor Potter, A.M. 
nk ol Pao, Ph.D. 
ing— Professor i ae 


Arehhecture Professor r Donaldson, M., 
Mechanical Princip Pn wo Le Se Eaton Hodg- 





Botany— Fa 
Zoology Beomnt it and Foss . - Grant, M.D 
vbllosophy of Mind and Logic—Professor the Rev. J. Hoppus, 


Ancient and Modern H iistocy_Frsteame pe. AM. 
Political Economy— Professor Waley, M 
law Professor Russell, LL.B. 
Jarispradence— Professor Poster, M.A. LL.D. 
Sch aes — Professors Newman, Malden, De 
Morgan, and Pot 


oMatidence of Stu dents. ‘Several of the Professors receive Students 
‘ reside with them; and in the Office of the College there is 
ag ister ia who receive Boarders into their families. 

he Register will afford information as to terms and other par- 


wo Andrews Scholarships, one of 1001 

the same in 

Latin, k, Mathematics, and 
Candidates must ont been, suring the aca- 
rediately preceding, Students in the College or 


ee pate Willia: E 501, 
by Alexander mson, - 

Bibed Sncceeatial experimental researches undertaken in the 
one gy rd further particalars may be obtained at the 


AUGUS' STUS PE MORGAN, Dean of the Paculty. 
Avgust, GAS: ©. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council 


The tony of the Fasulty of MEDICINE will 


arene Anatomy—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.8. 
rofessor Erichsen. 


e, M.D. 
‘y—Hubert 8) Shelley, . M.B. 
tomy—The Pupils will be directed in their studies 
we - several hours daily by Professor Ellis and Dr. nm 


Hayes, Dem 
SUMMER TERM. 
Poteny— Professor Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
] ical Anatomy—Professor Jenner, M.D. 
Palweo-Zoology—Professor Grant, M.D. 
Practical Chemistry—Professor A. W. Williamson, Ph.D. 
ea they is ervey, M.D. 
Porensi Professor Carpenter, M.D. F.R.S. 
ee Medieine and Surgery— A rofessor T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
ica—Professor Garrod, M.D. 
Analytical Chemistry— Professor "Williamson, throughout the 


Logic, French -— German Langueges, Natural Peteoaty. Gos . 4 


ORY. 
Faculty of Arts. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Hospital Practice daily throughout the year. 
Greene De. W e, Dr. Parkes, Dr. Garrod. 
Obstetric Physician—Dr. Murphy. 
Assistant Physicians—Dr. Jenner, Dr. Hare. 
pargoons Mr. Quain, Mr. 
Consulting Surgeon to the ‘Eye Infirmary—Mr. Quain, F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon— Mr. Wharton Jones. 
gevistons s Benpomne— Me. Marshall, Mr. Statham. 
Dental 5: — Mr. She %. 
Medical linical Lectures by Dr. Walshe and Dr. Garrod ; also 
by Dr. Parkes, Professor of Clinical Medicine, whee special * duty 
it is totrain the pegies in the Practical Study of Disease, and who 
gives a Series of Lessons and Examinations on the Physical Phe- 
nomena and Diagnosis of Disease to Classes consisting of a limited 
number, and meeting at separate hours. 
Bargical Clinical Lectures, specially by Mr. Quain, and by Mr. 


Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases, by Mr. Wharton Jones. 
Practical Instruction in the Application of Bandages and other 
—— sean by Mr. Mars’ 

P y be at the Office of the College. 
Buttane Theat of the pny receive Students 
pa with them ; and {i of the College there is kept 

of parties unconnected with the College who receive 
ers into their families. Amongst these are several medical 
gentlemen. The Register will afford information as to terms and 


G. VINER ELLIS, Dean of the Faculty. 
be oe ATRIRSOS, Secretary to the 


tet ECTURES tothe Classes of the PACELEE of ARTS will 
OM MENCE on TUESDAY, the 17th of Oc 
The SURIOR SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 26th of 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCH 
Under the Government of the ( cn of the College. 
Heap Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 26th of SEP- 
TE MBER, for New Pupils. All the Boys must appear in their 
Raewetes on Wednesday, the 27th, at a Quarter-past Nine 


The Session is divided into three Terms, viz., from the 26th of 
| ear ayt to Christmas; from Christmas to Haster; and from 


Eas! 
The Seats Pers ey ae each Pupil is 182. ; of which 62. are paid 
in advance The hours of attendance are from a 
quarter- pat Nine’ to o tree quarter past Three o'clock. The after- 
4 0! day are devoted exclusively to 


The re uiects taught, nd Rengine. ay the English, Latin, 
reek, French, and G neient and English 
Pistory. ¢ coors h; (both F Physical an Political), Arithmetic and 

the ‘Elements of Mathematics, of Natural Philoso- 

re ad at  Chemistr and Drawing. 
ay Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of Education. There is a 
2 = the Pupils at the end of the Session, and 


e Prizes - then 

At the en feak att of the two first terms there are short Exami- 

nations J. are taken into account in the general Examination. 
o absence bya boy from any one of the Examinations of his 

Classes is ie peranipted. —— for reasons d to, 


b; 
"th he discipline ri the School is maintained without corporeal 


punishm: 
A ‘Monthly Report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
Pogent or Guardian. 
r partiouiers: may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Coun 

The College Lectures in the Mm od of the Faculty of Medicine 
will commence on Monday, the 2nd of October cod bone those of the 
Faculty of Arts on Tuesday, the 17th of October. 

August, 1554. 


NSTRUCTION IN ART.—The AUTUMN 
SESSION of the NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL of ART 
of the Board of Trade, Department of Science and Art, will COM- 

MENCE 2ud of Uctober, 1854. 
a dent BICHABD REDORAVE, RA. 




















PP 





FFICIAL GUIDE BOOK to the CRYSTAL 
ACE. B 4 es PHILLIPS. 

TO ADV EREIS The first contract for One Hundred 
Theysned Copies “oF nearly completed. the Publishers are pre- 
= to receive renewals or fresh Advertisements for a Second 

ries of One Hundred Thousand Copies, 

1. . Bouveriestreet, 5 7, 

CARP OF TRADE. —DEPARTMENT of 
NCE and ART tp pis SCHOOL of 
SCLENCE APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS 
Director—Sir HENRY DE LA BECHE, C. B. F.RS. 

pes Coe hg Session of 1854—5, which will commence on the 2nd 

Ticay DEMUNSTRA 10. 
x 








‘ollowi COURS £8 of LECTURES and PRAC- 
NS will be given :— 





ey abet Willis, M.A, F.R.S. 
8. Physics—G. @. Stokes, M. 
ustruction in Mechanical Deveing is given by Mr. Binns, 
The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
pam is Is for two years,in one payment, or two annual pay- 


ments 
Pupils are received in the ry Coll of Chemi the 
—_ < = for the term of three 


Laboratory of the Copaptemento8 
months. The same fee is charged in aalareienl | pabors ratory. 
Ti te issued at 21, 3., and 
Soom ‘ or East India Saecamet 3 service, 
~~ managers, may obtain them at half the 
rat a ay Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, ond others engaged 


in education are admitted to the ures a! ees. 
H. the Prince of AGT has granted two Exhibitions to the 


acting ining agents 
ust 


eee, .> me ~~ info i sh T R 
or a Prospectus and information ap to Trennam Reexs, 
Registrar, Museum of Practical Geolany, Scum n-street, London, 


GoHuooL OF ANATOMY AND MEDICINE, 
ote St. George’s Hospital. 

Bakes V oes 2K SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTO- 

Anatomy and re petslear—Dr. Lankester and Mr. Blenkins, 
Ass) 

Deowiptive 4 Burson Anatomy—Mr. Blenkings and Dr. 

Chemistry—Mr. J. E. D. and Dr. Marcet. 

| ae” Cormack and Dr. Ballard. 

r, ty — Mr. Spencer Wells. 


yee 
Forensic M 





SDE BW. Richardson. 


boteny— —Dr. 
Practical Chemistry — Mr. 
Comparative Anatomy 


For further and 
22, Old Burlington-street ; Mr. 
Grosvenor-place ; or at the sid 


E MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
F MEDICIN 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OC- 
TOBER 2, 1854, — an Address and the Distribution of Prizes, 
at Eight o'clock, P. 
The Hospital will receive upwards of 300 Jn-patients. m 
annual number of Out-patients exceeds 11 More 
cases in the Midwifery department were attended during the last 
a. a Fee oe eighteen months’ Medical, and three years’ Surgical 
rac! 
Fee yy attendance - the am pe Practice and Lectures 
required by the College of Surgeons Apothecaries’ Company, 
75. This sum may be paid b: tons of 301. at the = 
30l, al the Second 
e beginning of she Third Session. 
For further epeticn ap mm to Mr. De Morgan, Treasurer to 
=~ School, at the H scopitel, daily, from One to Twooclock; to 
fe, ‘the Kesiden cal Officer; or to Mr. Shedden, 
Secretary to the Hepttal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
SESSIONS 1854—1855, 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 


On SURIDAY the 7 of OCTOBER next, at ue o'clock, a 
an EXAMINATION will be held for the jiar ‘piON 
of STUDENTS in the Pacultice of A MEDICINE B, ond 
LAW, and in the Departments of ait ENGINEERING 
AGRICULTURE. 

The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS will commence 
on TUESDAY, 17th October, The Council have the power of 
conferring at these Examinations Ten Senior Scholarships of the 
value of 40/, each, . Seven in the Faculty ¥ Arts, bake y in the 
Foowiey of Medicine, and One in the Foow of Law ; and Forty- 

five Junior Scholarships, viz., Fifteen in Literature. and Fifteen 
iv Stones, of the value of il. each ; Six in Medicine, Three in 

and Two in Civil Enginee: , of the value of 20/, each ; and 
Pout in Agriculture of the p= 152. each. 
a ween, my: full baeemenee gate the subjects of 

e Examinations, &c.,may be had the 

By order of &. Presiden 

Sept. 8, 1854. 





D. 
a Zology Mes ‘4 me. 


Dr. Lankester 
R. W. an rod, at the Betool, 1, 














7 KENNY, Registrar. 


CHRISTIAN PARENTS.—Younc Bors 
PaReARES I FOR PUBLIC ey in a most healthy 
situation. Terms 60 and 70 Guineas. For Prospec 
Devta, care of Messrs. Kelfe Brothers, 150, Alde 











instruction rts 

the seientific principles involved in Art, oan t in its relation 
to the useful purposes of oe with the view of training masters 
for teaching Schools i Art, and preparing sates ts to enter upon 
the future practice of Decorative Art in manuf work- 

shops, either as masters, overseers, or skilled workmen. At the 
same time instruction § is afforded to a who may cure to pursue 
scientific study without for any coun 
branch of bam po Special Somapes are a to tra’ 








Monday, the 2nd of asd 
Septempog 404 SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 26th of 


also arranged 
and other schools to teach lemensary 





ss asa part of — education concurrently with writing. 
rospectuses, terms of admission, &c., apply at the offices, 
Mat eneh House, Pall Mall, London. 


pies a high rank Dk among establish 
. Prospectuses may be had of MY 
church- reqwest, t, City. The terms sa fi 


Prenoht Fenglish, Ge 
to the College, for French =5K er 


Physics, Ch try, 
Geometry, Astronomy, ‘Pogineering, ke. 





hi 











rofessor, 
the English | sede every Sunday. 
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T. THOMAS’S MEDICAL SESSION.— 

A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be 

delivered by SA} oy on SOLLY, F.R.S.,on MONDAY, October 2, 
1854, at Eight o’cloc'! 

Gentlemen have the option of paying 402. for the first year, a 
similar sum for the second, and 10/. for each succeeding year; or 
901. at one payment, as perpetual. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES FOR 1854-55. 

A Scholarmhip of 202. for te best voluntary Gages and Mathe- 
= '-- ination at the f the Student’s 
H ital attendance. 

Two Scholarships, for first year’s men. each of the value of 207. 

The two House Surgeons, the — Dressers, and the Resident 
Accoucheur, will be selected acco: ing to merit; and provided 

ith Rooms and Commons in the J Hoss tal, free of expense. 

— President’s Prizes —The first, 10 guineas; the second, 


er d Certificates of Honour in each of the different Classes. 
Mr, Newman Smith’ ‘s Prize, sl. The Cheselden Medal, and Dr, 
acre freasirer wd 's—The first, a Gold Medal; the second, 
Bm d. and three of 10 guineas to Clinical 1 Medical Clerks. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
—¢ Roots, Consulti Presisien ; Mr. Gree Iti 





E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
qoars abroad, pemnesinnyy Sasi — attention 4 the Nobility, 
ry. and Principals of Schools to h f English and 
Foreig GO VERNESSES, TEACHERS, OMPANIO 8, TU- 
and PRUFESSORS. School Property transferred, and 
ee introduced in England, France, and Germany. No charge 
Principals. 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
ccnnexion with the University of London). 
SESSION 1854-5. 
The COLLEGE will OPEN for the Session 1854-5 on MONDAY, 
ie ae day of OCTOBER next, and the Examination, previous 
of 7 will commence on that 
rod and be continued on ‘following dave, at 10 a.m, at the College. 
The Session will terminate in July, 1 
— of Instruction will be given in the following depart- 
ments :— 
Comparative Grammar and English Language and Literature— 
Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. Principal. 
Legis, ond Mental and Moral Philosophy—Professor A. J. Scott, 








Sur- 
Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. ~ Mr. South, 

Yr » itackmurdo, Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Dr. 
Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Waller, Mr. Whitfield. 

A Systematic Course of Clinical Medicine, with Clinical In- 
struction in the Wards—Dr. Barker. Ophthalmic Surgery, Mr. 
Mackmurdo ; oe iy A Dr. Waller and Dr. Griffiths. 

Medicine—Dr. J. n Bennett. Surgery South. Phy- 
iology—Mr. Gecinger and Dr. Brinton. tive and Surgical 
Anatomy—Mr. Le Gros Cask and Mr. Rainey. Chemistry and 

h ert Du ndas Thomson. Midwifery— 
—Dr. Griffith. iseases of the 

Teeth Me E. Stunders Gener mal Pathology Mr. Simon. Botany 

ristowe. Comparative —Mr. 

Medi Dr. PB Forensic o Medicine Dr. Brinton. Anato- 
mital Demonstre ions— Mr. Rainey, Mr. Barwell, and Mr. Jones, 
monstrations Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Jones. 

Microscopical Demonstrations . Rainey. 

To enter, or to obtain further information, & 
FIELD, Medical Secretary, resident at the Hospi 





apply to Mr. Wut- 


1 q a i t of Greece and Rome— Professor J. G. 
Matheneticg and Pay pa eng ¥ A. Sandeman, M.A. 
History— Professor K. C. Christie, B. 

Chemistry, Re PCS. Course—Professor Edward Frankland, 


Ph.D. F.R. 
or the Application of y y to the 


Chemistry, T 1 
rts and M ee on pee Franklan 

Chemistry, Analytical and Practical, with Mat sipulation in the 
Laboratory, which is fitted up with ev ery requisite convenience 

for the prosecution of this department— Professor Frank’ 

Natural History—The entire course occupies two Sessions, the 
portions for the present Session including Zoology, Human and 
Comparative Aneto ane -— Physiology—Professor W. C. Wil- 
liamson, M.R 

French Language and Literatu re—M. Podevin. 

German Language and Literature— Mr. Theodores. 

EVENING CLASSES for parties not attending the College as 
segular Students, viz. : 

and Literature of Greece and Rome (for S masters) 





oY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES TES, 
SOUTH-PLACE, Pinsesey< SQUARE, institute 
with a wer to provide a sound and liberal Education upon oa ee 
sive and moderate terms, more particularly for the ‘Bister ar 
Pupils attending the City of London and other Public Schools 
Pupils are ~ for the present school term between the hous 
of 10 and 3 daily. 


CSEMICAL SCHOOL. — The CHEMICAL, 
ill re-open. mo uder the superintendence of Sie F. 
the re A. upe: ries 





next.—The arrange: made with a 
give every facility for the prosecution of studies and inv 

nd consult the convenience 0! | who can co 

a portion of their time.—For er particulars and 

apr rat the Office of the Institution between the hours 

an ive, 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.~-ELE. 
MENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the 
Soe interesting Branches of Science, can 





erals, con’ 
asks One Thousand. P 
specimens, 


Dow cro. wo OF PARTNERSHIP. — .. 
Bbw. GEO, WOOD, Ors AR. m - date of 154 and If, 
x 117, cH ie ond 7 x 
Photograph 


contains many valuable and ne 





apeEve. w~w! . ud 
pars us and Chemicals; 
tacles, O G ees, Telesc d Race G! Bar - 


pera eSsCOpes, aD 
Thermometers, and Hydrometers. All L -1 of Pho 
Papers, plain and Ph Papers and 
prepared according to any given formula. 


7“ PRINTERS, PLAIN and FANCY Sta. 

TIONE. KSEL Leas and oe PAGE 

- anole that “ Beg SEVERAL LUABLE © NCERNS. PO) 
he beter mentions ned ae Tow pm 

Toul to S000. 5 0 value. Apply to Mr. Pacs, Valuer to the 1 

and street. Mr. P. 





utlons: 











ye aecesarss NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 
The Committee of Manchester New College offer to those of its 
i Medal in the M.A. Ex: mination 
LARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED 
Scholarship must bhi. as 
College either on taking their Bache- 
or f the former, they must have previously 
spent not less than two — at Manchester New College; if the 


not less than one 
The Aerenth Scholayship is open to any Lay Student of Uni- 
ity College who has previously enrolled se as a Student 
Of Manchester New C Collexe ege, gone through his Undergraduate 
eet the direction of the Principal of that College, and 
attended t the classes for religious and are instruction which it 
pegviees, Se its Lay Pay 1 Bebjest ject ti bo tases Bentintions, fhe 
cholars| is open to every Go ist at the Examinatio 
for the 4 "Dee any one of the branches of Classics, 


Payment will be -* to successful competitors in two yearly 
payments of Fifty Pounds. “The Sel slavehip will be continued 
until notice to the contrary is given. Two years’ notice will be 
given previous to its withdrawal. 

Tr particulars e peas A y- the vers of 

aun at Manchester New cots , may be obtained on app! rm on 
~ R. Brook Asp! ae one of the Secretaries of the 
College. Dukinfield poo ter al Lyne; or to Rev. J. J. Tayler, 
—- rincipal of the College, at University Hall, asa 


August 24, 1854. 
A SE GRADUATE, with honours of the University 


London, residing in one of the healthiest Suburbs 
of 4 is desirous of obtaining TWO YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN BOARD and EDUCATE. The highest references can 
be eer Terms 25. per quarter. For further particulars address 

185, Piccadilly. 


E HEAD MASTER of a well-established 

Public School, near Town, affordin: ng. in rer respect. a 
sound Edueation for Professional Life, hes NCKEASE 
HIS NUMBER OF BOARDERS. Situation healthy; terms 
moderate. Address Rev. R. 8. T., Clerical Association, 36, South- 
ampton-street, Strand. 


REewe SCHOOL, OnsLow-TERRACE, Bromp- 
Mr. J. MASON instructs in the most approved sue 
of REDING for the Parade, Road, or Field. Ladies attended by 
Miss Mason. Omnibuses every three, minutes.—N.B. Gentlemen's 
hours, from 8 to 10 a.m., 6 to 9 p.m.—‘* The School is very complete, 
and for adv; mpneed Pupils there jaan open circular ride. Mr, Mason’s 
anxious at ge and the eves my oa aes and judicious de- 





Scholousint 














he, 





of h towards her Li afr F Pupils, will, we are 
sure, secure ter them the patronage they so h ‘3 hly merit.” 
porting Magazine. 


PASLEZ -VOUS FRANCAIS? Many towhom 

his question is de pat will answer, “I can read, translate, and 
Seemed ad pre tt, 1, but ‘ one speak it."—FRENCH and 
GER. ON ERSATIO ASSES, in which the Pupils 
are amd Paweetionte — ee by separate native Pro- 
fessors, are held at 355, Oxford-street. References in every part of 
the io dh pete suburbs.—M. RosextHat, Director, 355, Oxford- 
street, near the Pantheon. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FREN CH.— -- 
DR. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society, 
a Examiner to the Royal College of Preceptors, gives 
Lesson: e ab ar Literature.— 
Pupils ‘have the option of -~~ # aw O Languages in the same 
on, or in alternate Lessons, at their own, or at the Doctor's 
Residence, No. 2, CH ANDOS-STREET. CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.—A Gen- 

tleman oun? o an Engagement to write a SERIES OF 

PAPERS ON Bo ANY. Address, stating terms and _require- 

rete CRTG care of Secretary to the British Beneficent In- 
63, fncolae Inn-field 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. _ 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, GREAT 
R London, CHA RGE NO 
WORKS PRINTED BY 
refunded his original outlay. 
state-that they print in the first style, greatly 
while their Publishing Arrangements 
enable them to promote the i interest of all Works intrusted totheir 
mates and eyery particular furnished gratuitously in 
course of post, 























— Professor Greenwood. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (for Schoolmasters)—Pro- 
fessor Sandeman. 

History—Professor Christie. 

Natural History— Professor Williamson. 

Chemistry—Professor Frankland, 

Arrangements are in progress for the establishment of a Profes- 
sorship of Commercial Eolance, the Lectures on which will be 
announced at an early pe: 

Additional Lectures tn. which the attend of the Students is 
oaons) ard with 

n the Hebrew of tthe Oia’ Testament, by Professor Booth. 

on the Greek of the New Testament, by Professor Greenwood. 

On the Relations of Keligion to the Life of the Scholar, by 
Professor Scott. 

The following Scholarships and Prize have been founded for 
competition by Students of the Owens College, viz. :— 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in Classical learning. 
Annual value, 201; tenable for two years. 

The W ellington Scholarship, for competition in the Critical 
Knowledge of the Greek TUES of the New Testament. Annual 
value, 201; tenable two yea 

The Dalton Sehelarabine. viz. :—Two Scholarships in Chemistry. 
Annual value, 50. each ; tenable for two years. Two 





oe from 9 till 2, 
also by peme EY till 5, and on S till 12, 


BE DISPOSED OF ieomedictele the Busi- 
pene of a BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, PKINTER, and 
PUBLIS HER. in one of the princi pal Cities of the North 
land, whic’ h has been su ae ae on by the present Pro- 
prietor, sg can give the most satisfactory reasons for leaving 
Address Y. Z., 23, St. Saviour-gate, York. 


R. BROWN & J. MACINDOE, Auctioneers 
e of Fixe ART, LITERARY and other Property, 76, Queen- 
street, GLASGOW. 
Consignments of Pictures, Articles of Virti, Books, Desenative 
ture, &c. ve the advantage of an established an: and most 
extensive first: dose ——— 
Season Ist October ; ends 3lst May. 


ooD ENGRAVING. —MR. GILKs, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER ~e on, &e. begs 
ly to that he all Orders 
entrusted to his care in the best style with prompiness nd and a due 
regard to moderation in charges.— London, 170, F lee 
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in Mathematies. Annual value, 25l.each; tenable for not more 
than two years. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 452, given annually. 
The conditions upon which the Scholarships and Prize may 
competed for, and further particulars relating to the courses and 
terms of instruction, will be found in a Prospectus, which may be 
had from Mr. Nicholson, at the College, Quay-street, Mey a 

where application may be made to the P arp on and 
3rd of October, on. between the hours of 10 a 

OW & ASTON, Solicitors to the Trustees, 
Town Hall-buildings, Manchester. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 


President—Sir R. KANE, M.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-President -JOHN RYALL, LL.D. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Session 1854-55, 
Dean of Faculty—ALEXANDER FLEMING, M.D. 
Professors. 

Anatomy and Protdey v 
Practical Anatomy j Joseph Corbett, M.D. 
Practice of Medicine—D. © O'Connor, A.B. M.D. 
Practice of Surgery—Denis B. Bullen, M.D. 
Materia — Alexander Fleming, M.D. 
Midwifery—J. R. Harvey, A.B. M.D. 
} ee = becoamiee? " —George Fred. Shaw, F.T.C.D. 
shemistry 
Practical Chemistry J. Blyth, M.D. 
Hatural History} w syitle Thompson, M.D. 
Modern Languages—R. de Véricour, Des. L. 


Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery, at the North and South 
Infirmaries, by the Physicians and 5 Rare of these Institutions. 
Clinical Midwifery at the Lying-in Hospital. 

The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 30, 1554, at Two o'clock, by an ADDRESS from the 
DEAN ; and on the followin g day the Courses of Lectures will 
commence as under: 

Anatomy and Physiology—Tuesday, October 31, at 1 o’clock, to 
be continued daily, except on Saturdays, at the same hour. 

The Practical Anatomy will be conducted by the Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology and a Demonstrator. The Course will 
be opened for Dissections on October 17, and the 


September 8, 1854. 





CORK. 


LECTU RERS am D OTHERS. — = 
table fo pr - os th foll ving bjects, vis, Goslge Geol 
su le for ures on the ow subj “si " 
Water Supply, Gold, Vol Coal, and A M 4 
seen any Evening after 6 o'clock, during _ two ensuing "weeks, st 

7, V Winterslow-place, Vassal-road, Brixto! 


RANCE, GERMANY, PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION of 1955. —To BUSIN ESS FIRMS requiring a TRA- 
VELLEKR to introduce into France or Germany Articles of Mer 
chandise, or of the Beaux Arts—An eae ge yf who 
speaks French fluently, and od ds German, w 
employed in the above copeciiy, or it or in forwarding the views aan 
arty interested in the jion.— Keferences : 
Veen of Wood-street ; Mr. Moss, 3 Eedgudael Mr. H., Oxea- 
ford, Camberwell, 


ERMAN HEAD-LINE COPY-BOOKS, 


24 pages, progressively arranged, from simple strokes toloag 
sentences, and ruled qonetnaly Post 4to. in wrapper, 1s. 
Colchester : Edward London: William Allan, Aldine 
Chambers; and all Booksellers 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
erty REET, Corner of A 

TYPE and STEREOSCOPIC MINIATURES 

int thet ig gests -- le of Art taken daily. 
ay: ali has peeves his mastery over the art by pootarieg 

phon Me ate pect, < the full size of life * * without 

blightest sacrifice of definition, or ti smallest approach to dir 
ee se errors and ee former impressions 


appear to be c 1 1854. 

m Pir. May: ail 's portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they areas superior to the generality oe such pictures as 3 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”— rournal, Nov. 1853. 

“More bree nmes far more accurate aa the generality of 
such pictures.” — Times, July 17, 1854. 


HE GRESHAM LIBRARY supplies Private 
families in Town or ae ay) with every New Book of ix 
terest, in addition to the extensive oliestion, accumulated during 
the fifty years it has — ms _ from One 
Guinea per annum upwar hen gral 
tus, post free, on application to pred Situ, Gresham Librery, 
102, Cheapside. 




















will commence on Thursday, November 2, and be continued daily 
at 12 o'clock, except Saturdays. 

Materia Medica—Thursday, November 2, at 2 o’clock, to be con- 
tinued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at the same hour. 

Practice of Medicine—Thursday, November 2, at 3 a’clock, to be 
continued on bey and Thursdays, at the same hour; and on 
Saturdays, at 1 0 

Practice of fovea ednesday, November 1, at 3 o’clock, to be 
—e on Mondays, W ednesdays, and Friday 3, at the’ same 

ou 

Midwifery—Wednesday, November 1, at 4 o'clock, to be con- 
tinued on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at the same hour. 

Eight Scholarships will be awarded to Students in Medicine, 

thus :—Six Junior Scholarships, of 207. each, to Students com- 
mencing their first, second, and third year—two toeach year; and 
— py Scholarships, of 402, each, to Students commencing ‘their 
vurth yea: 

Those Fees hitherto payable by Matriculated Students on behalf 
of the College for incidental expenses being now, in part, provided 
for by public grants, shall henceforth be reduced for each such 
Student from 3/. to 10s, for Matriculation and first year, and from 
2, to 58, for the second and subsequent years. 

By order of - cree 
T JOHN KENNY, Registr 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


T° BE SOLD by the Widow of a Medical 
Man, a small but well-selected Number of Volumes of Works 
of the om talented English Divines, Historians, and Latin Ar 
thors. — ae, = for ee and information, at —— Epwanpss 
Stationer, W aterloo-r 


OOKS on the WAR, &e.—Many “Copies of 
each of the Solent ing W orks have recently been y sal 
from MUDIE’S SELECT L RY, and are now ON SA 
low prices for 1b a Olichaut's & an of a Black § fr ad t 
Curzon’s ya at Erzeroum, 3s. 6d.—The per 





bal ad 68,— ‘Crow 
Fe Ode Waipole’s Travels in te Bast, 12a-De Sauley’s 

— ole’s Travels n the . — ulcy 
and Bible eat 15s.—Callery’s China, 2s. 6d.—O"Brien s Danae 
Principalities, 18. 6d.—Bremer’s Impressions of America, 
Lowe's Gannivity of Napoleon, 158.— Hooker’s Him 
8a.—Col. oe Autobiography, 78. 6d.— Hay 








Queen's College, Cork, Sept. rr 4 
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~— Cuaries Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 
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. BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. XL, fbi poh eon m tatenden for insertion in 

the above are requested tobe forwarded to the Publishers by the 
2nd, and Bills b by the 25th, of the present on nth. 

London: Jackson & Wa! for rd, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard ; and 
pkin, Marshall & Co. 5 "-hall-court. 


Sim} 
E EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCIV. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS oe BILLS intended for insertion 
7 —— forwarded to the Publishers on or BEFORE 
of 


London : Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 








are 
the 


HE LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, 78, Newgate-street.—At this Institution the Art of 
takin; Portraits and Landscapes may be learned in one lesson, 
and the pean apparatus purchased for 54—No charge made 
for Instruction. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & CO. respectfully 
solicit the eons of amateurs to the COLLODION, manufac- 
tured only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 
Collodion is superior to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 
= Lodized and Albumenized Papers of the first quality ; also 
ls of every kind from their own Laboratory. 








ESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. XII, 
OCTOBER.—ADVERTISEMENTS and B = LLS for this 
be or before the 23rd in: 
8, King Willlsmmotrcet, Strand. 


|} DVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
BL ntneo OCTOBER Numbers of the EDINBURGH MEDI- 
RGICAL JOUR and SDINBURGH NEW 
sosOPHIGAL JQURNA i cone Gracaberdes Sabtiders 
th, an e Beth, 
ee Edinburen: Av& C. Black, 


Tests CLERGY, TEACHERS, and BOOK- 











SBELLERS.—The be WEEKLY ADVER- 
the cheapest eet (eight pages size of the 
Fes) devoting ender oat to LITER. .is supplied to the 
above at 2d. per copy, six months being paid i in advance. 
cimen Copy sent for two stamps. According to the Government 
Returns, 9,340 copies of each Number : were printed in 1853.—GaLr, 
Gent & Co. 55, Market-street, 











ww ready, Wol and post 


A, of. NEW W ORKS ond ‘NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY; 


A DIST of SURPLUS COPLES of recent Works withdrawn 
from: Goenlet ion, and. offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at 


enn ss Mopie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


POGRAPHY and COUNTY HISTORY.— 
entirely of TOPOGRAPHY 
and CO) in a few days.—A CATA- 
LOGUE of CHOICE, RARE, and CURIOUS BOOKS may be 
had on application, or will be sent by post for two stamps. 
Urnam & Beer (late Rodwell), 46, New Bond-street, corner of 
Madd ox: -street.—Lib raries purchased. 


E CAUSE and PREVENTION of COL- 
LIERY Sages. Y ha rr begs to in- 
Managers of Literary tific Institutions that he 

to deliver an ILLUSTRATED LECTURE on the 

ser subject, on payment of expenses. Address, 64, Princes-street, 


(yeEAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—TEN 
DAYS’ EXCURSION to the WEST OF ENGLAND.—On 
fake A September 28, an Excursion Train (the last of the 
will leave ve Paddington at 8 a.m. for Plymouth, calling at 

Weston super Mare, Br idgewater,Taunton, Tiverton ton Road, 
Se. Torquay, Totnes, and Kings- 
Plymouth on SATURDAY, October 

FARES THERE AND 1 Closed 


Class. oe. 
Weston-super-Mare or Spats . . 13a 
Taunton or Tiverton Koad.. 


Starcross,, Dawlish, or ‘Teignmouth “ a 


1ymouth or King ridge . c 
Children weird twelve years of age, half-price. 

The Excursion Tickets are ae ta, and are only avail- 

able for-the Excursion T: ay be —— ob- 

tained at 27, King-street, Cheapside: ue 

351, a street ; 








oxeter, 





os Brig th ; 

269, Strand ; Pelaingtra Station.— 
pwill be given in a andbills, which may be had 
at may of the above places. 





RYSTAL PALACE, GENERAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 
is opened on Nene at9am., and on Tuesdays, 
Wels Thursdays, Fridays at 10 a.m. On these days the 
admission iat ls. Itis may ard on Saturdays at noon, on 
= ath — — for admission is 5s. 
will run from London Bridge to the Crystal 
ce Bta ae every week-day as follows :—At ‘g 10, 8°10, 9°10, 9°40, 
1010, 10°40, 11°10, 11°40 a.m., and 12°10, 12:40, 1'lv, 1°40, 2:10, 240, 
35, 5°40 P.M. returning from the Cry stal 


. 3°20, 
: "20, 650, 720, 7°50, 820, 8°50 P. 
ditional trains will run whenever the traffic renders it 


necessary, 

The7"10, 8°10, and 910 a.m. down trains, and the 4°50, 5°50, 6°50, 
850 Pa. up trains call at New Cross and Forest Hill." The 
Citizen and Iron Companies’ steamboats will run from their 
several piers to the Surrey side pier at London Bridge at least 
every 10 ase on during the day; and at those hours when in- 
mbers require it, every 5 minutes. Tickets to the Palace, 

inluding con conveyance by railway, can be obtained at these piers. 
wing are the fares to the Crystal Palace and back, in- 

ace :— 


dating admission to the Pal 
Shilling days.. ist class, 2a. 6d, 2nd class, 2s. 0d. 3rd class, 1s. 6d. 
= lf ditto 7s. 0d. ditto 636d. ditto 6s. 0d. 
In order to afford every facility to the public, and to prevent 
any delay at London Bridge, arrangements have m made to 
issue the above tickets previously, at offices in different parts of 
London, Passengers taking their tickets at these offices will be 
admitted to the London Station by a separate entrance. 
Fares between London Bri ond the Crystal Palace Station, 
pet ueding ad mor Te vy ll 1s. 0d. 3rd ch 9d, 
1s, 2n 8. class, (8. 
Hera ticket dil 2s. Od. ditto iaéd. ditto 1s. 0d. 
The last- tickets can only be obtained at the London Ter- 
and at the “s-—* ’s Offices, ent-circus, Piccadilly. 
rst-class re urn, tickets from London Bridge to the 
avian rena Tek issued ._. 
Season ata uw 
Ie. 6d. each, can only be = 


on shilling days ~4 
ec e 0! 
‘hese ti: wy 
Season Ticket to thet Crestal P 


. 


issued upon production of a 


Every endeavour will be made to dete afford at all times a sufficient 
number of first-class seats ; but, in order to obviate he Stenppeint- 
ment, it is necessary to announce that in — eo ag concou: 
of ns, ne particu of carriage omeas d. 

© change can be given either at the Lenton Spridge or at the 

; stal Palace Stations ; posungres must therefore provide them- 
wilt with the n silver. Children under 12 years of age 
bec nly be the above rates. " pas 

juding. conveyance by Railway, 
Railway, 4 21, 28. (the usual discount — 
at the London Bridge Terminus. 


wy 1854, 








NSTI TUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.— Portraits, Contes of Pictures, Sculp- 
re, &c. taken, and INSTRUCTION in the Art given daily, by 

Wir. “ARCHIBALD LEWIS COCKE. a 
all kinds constantly on Sale. 


EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OPE} N 
DAILY from Ten till Pive. Free Admission. 
A Portrait by Mr. Talbot’s Patent Process, One Guinea ; additional 
Seotes each), yng Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly 
finished, Five Guineas. 

Miniatures, Oil- -Paintings, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Phot otographed and d Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, en at a short n 

Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary Phetegrephie. Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and _enapentee eed. 

Gratuitous Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 


ratus. 
Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


MPROVED SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP, 

by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon- 
street, Fleet-street, City. Persons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, b — Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expedi- 
tious and weli-form style of Penmanship, adapted either to 
business, professional pursuits, or private correspondence, at 1s. 6d. 
per Lesson. 


et LEONARD, AUCTIONEER, Boston, 
NITED STATES.—Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT- 
INGS ENGRAVINGS. or other perty respectfully solicited. 
OSEPH LEONARD. 


Sales by Auction. 

125, Fleet-street. 

ME. L. A. LEWIS has the following SALES 
in immediate preparation :— 

On TUESDAY, 19th, and WEDNESDAY, 20th of September, 
ll NEW BOOKS; comprising many of the 
best recently published Works in History, Voyages and Travels, 
phy, Fine Arts, Novels and Romances, School Books, Perio- 
dient * Bogue, tng &c., the various Libraries published by Messrs. 
ue, Ingram & Cooke, Longman, Murray, Routledge, 


ic Apparatus 

















On FRIDAY, 22nd of September, 
TWO SCANDINAVIAN PRINTING 


| pmeaes nearly new, by Hopkinson & Cope, 2,000 lb. of Type, 
c. 


On TUESDAY, 26th, and WEDNESDAY, 27th of September, 


The THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLAY 
NEOUS papeees of a CLERGYMAN, from the West of Eng- 
land, i fe 1 Works and Books of Prints. 





On FRIDAY, 29th, and SATURDAY, 30th of September, 

VALUABLE BOOKS, including Astle on the 
Origin of Writing, large _paper—Rapin and Tindal’s History of 
England, 5 vols.—Rouse’s Antiquities of Sussex, 148 coloured 

rints in imitation of the o! rawings, 2 vols. russia—Cob- 
Betts Political Register, 09 vs 88 vols. scarce—Uratores Greece, A Reiske, 
12 vols.— Robison’s Mechanical Philosophy, 4 vols— Mitchell's 
Aristophanes, 2 vols., ke. nati 

On WEDNESDAY, October 4th, and three following days, 

The EXTENSIVE STOCK of MODERN 
BOOKS of Mr. JOHN BAYNES, from Cambridge. 


On THURSDAY, October 12th, and two following days, 
The STOCK of Mr. NOYS, of Liverpool. 


On THURSDAY, October 19th, and two following days, 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUSCOLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS, 


Shortly, 
A FOURTH PORTION of the MODERN 
STOCK of the late Mr. PICKERING. 


VALUABLE STOCK of BOOKS from CAM- 
BRIDGE, by direction of the Trustees. 


EXTENSIVE PORTION of the STOCK of | 


| mente,5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


a BOOKSELLER, deceased, from Cambridge. 








HE STATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 


WORKS, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.—All Works of Art 
in the various metals executed at the above Found ry. 








E BEST MAPS of the CRIMEA can be 
_ procured at STANFORD'S GEOGRAPHICAL WARE- 
HOUSE, 6, Charing-cross. or will be forwarded per post for 6d. 
additional ; viz. The SO jPHERN PORTION, chiefly from Sur- 
veys made by order of the Sueten Government, by John Arrow- 
—. in_ two sheets, 8&%.; mounted in case, 12s. — — 

by John Arrowsmith, one sheet, price 6s. ; case, 
SOLNSTONS MAP of the CRIME A, sheet, price 1s.; case, eed. 
London: Edward Stanford, Agent’ for Ordnance Maps and 


Admiralty Charts, 6, Charing-cross. 
T }OW TO SUBDUE SMOKE: being Popular 

Information on various Practicable Means; with Compara- 
tive Results, anda few Words about Fuel. Including an Exami- 
nation of the respective Systems adopted by Juckes, Hazeldine 
Prideaux, Bristow and Attwood, Chanter, Lee Stevens, Robertson 


and Jarrard. 
Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; Edward 


London : 
Stanford, 6, Charing-cross. 

Pri 6d. ; and remitted by post on receipt of eight postage 
stampa. 





This day, 1a 6. sewed : cloth, 2s. 
R. CUMMING’S SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
Parr IL 
The complete Volume, creel revised, 3s, 6d. cloth. 
Arthur Fall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row 


STANDARD JUVENILE WORK. 
LEASANT PAGES for YOUNG PEOPLE; 


containing Courses of Moral Tales on Truth, Honesty, Or< der. 
Industry, Charity, &e. Complete in 6 vols. 
The 19th thousand of Vol. I. is now ready, price 38. 6d. 


Houlston & Stoneman ; and of all Booksellers. 








In cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


ve LID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

OMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 

SUPPLEMENT ARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of —- for Self-instruction. 

y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 

Author of the* History of Maritime and Syiend Discovery,’ 

*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

niform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3. 


OOLEY" 8S G EOMETRICAL. *‘PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED ; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY tothe Exercises appended to the‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositious 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 
n fean. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGU RES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagramsillustrating the‘ Elements, withthe Nee fa 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
E GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 
Of Saturday, September 9, contains Articles on 
Barley, Peruvian Pinuses, hardiness of 
Books noticed Plants, et 
Calendar, horticultural Plants, w 
Calendar, agricultural Plants, New! Holland, to propa- 
Cattle, Simonds on age of gate, b: r. ilis 
Carnations, to layer Plants, p- lector of in theCrimea 
Plantations and woods 
Pork, American 
Roses on Manetti 
Conifers, hardiness of Rose hedges 
Crimea, a collector in the Royal South sant Floricul- 
Forests, Royal tural Socie 
Fruits for a north wall Seeding, ‘hie 
Fruit crop, French a Meagaite, by Mr. J. 
=. cure ‘yal Prideaux 
Stocks ‘Dr. ), death o 
Sree uvaria, by Str. C. Win- 





Horticultural Lr = 's garden 
Ireland, agri. to 

Law of tenancy 

Leidy’s (Dr.) ame &e. 
lanetti, 

anure, definition ofa 

mae “ economical” 


Vegetable pathology, by the R 
table pe ology, by the Rev. 
MJ Berkeley : 


Vv totacio Reg 
Webb (Mr.), death of 
Wheat, to sow early, by Mr. 
ilk, composition of 
ant 


Hardy 
Wheat blight, by the Rev. M.J 
Moon plan Berkeley 


erkele 
Mosquito 1 Winter, effect of, on Conifers 
Paper material Woeds and for 
Pathology, vegetable Woods and plantations, by Mr. 
Pears, new H. Bailey 
The Gardeners’Chronicle and Agricultura] 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden 
Mark-lane, wy ey and Liverpool prices, with re- 
turns from the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, 
and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed 
account ofall the transactions of the week. 
In accordance with the wishes of Farmers, Millers, and others 
interested in the Corn Trade, an Edition is published in time for 
ost every Monday afternoon, containing a Pull Report of the 
ark-lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—-OPPICE, for Advertise- 











NEW BOTANICAL WORKS. 


Rn nnnnnnrnnnnm 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY : 


a ee Introduction to the 


STUDY of PLANTS for Use in Schools. By Professors SCHOEDLER and MEDLOCK. Second Edition, with 120 


Cuts, crown 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY ; being an Introduction to the Study 


of the STRUCTURE, PHYSIOLOGY, and CLASSIFIC AT TON of PLANTS. 
HUTTON BALFOUR, F.R.S.E., Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 


thoroughly revised—to be ready immediately. 


With numerous Illustrations. By JOHN 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


London and Glasgow ; Ricuarp Grirrin & Co, 





THE ATHENAUM 
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Just published. 12mo, 5a. cloth, 
LTARS, HEARTHS, AND GRAVES. 
By JOHN MOULTRIE. 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co, Rugby : Crossley & Billington. 


TAstcurs FRENCH PROSE recommended 
by the Hew. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Price 3a, 6 
ivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Third Editien, with Portrait of the Anthor, price 6s. 
OGIC FOR THE MILLION: a Familiar 
ti * hg Art of K 
BADR ion Hg AW GIL DART PRS. 
Author of ‘ Antieni, hesinedie? * Elements of Banking,” &c. 
London: Longman & Co, 39, Paternoster row. 











Preparing for publication, in crown 8vo, price 58, 
S AND LYRI 


L4¥ ) 
By C. RAE BROWN. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Hules of Translation, with an 
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ORE WORLDS THAN ONE: The Creep 
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The VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE. 
By the Author of ‘ Taz Fortunes or Woman.’ 3 vols. 
“ A tale of unbounded interest.”— Messenger. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By MRS. CLACY, Author of 
2 vols. 208. 
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A PHYSICIAN’S TALE, 


By HEBERDEN MELFORD. 3 vols. 


‘A Lapy’s VisiIT To THE GoLD wane 
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HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
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CAPT. SPENCER'S ‘FALL OF THE CRIMEA.” 
In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth gilt, 


FALL OF THE CRIMEA. 


By CAPT. SPENCER. With Eight Illustrations. 
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The Fourth Edition, price 6¢. cloth lettered, 


TURKEY, RUSSIA, BLACK 
SEA, and CIRCASSIA. By CAPT. SPENCER. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, Map, and coloured Portraits of the 
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“The best book on the East.”—See Public Press, 


London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Parringdon-street. 





THE BEST NATURAL HISTORY PUBLISHED. 
Now ready, price 8¢. 6d. cloth gilt, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


By the _ z. a WOOD. Illustrated with upwards of 450 
m Designs by W. Harvey. "The Cook te is 
rinted 0 + tinted paper, and "its pe features ‘ge 
ts accuracy; 2nd. Its I 
trations executed AS. for the work ; and ‘don. New and 
authentic anecdotes. The Fifth Thousand now ready. 
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London : George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
In 1 thick vol. of 2,000 pages, price 15s, cloth lettered, 


HILPERT’S ENGLISH-GER- 


MAN and GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled 
from the large 4to. volume. 


“A real boon to the student of German. The advantages of 
Dr. tilpert’s Dictionary over those bow in use, wi be found to 
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om ; and lastly, German characters are used throughout the 
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Also kept bound in half calf, price 19¢. ; in half russia, 11. 
London : George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





THE NEW NOVELS, now ready at all Libraries, are 
PRIDE of LIFE. By Lady Scott. 
LEWELL PASTURES. By the Author of 


“Smugglers and Foresters. 


MATEIMONIAL SHIPWRECKS. By MRS. 


IRON COUSIN . By Mrs. Cow 
en LO (The) y 8. COWDEN 


PHILIP ROLLO. By J. Granzt, Author of 


* Romance of War.’ 
London : George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 





NEW LIFE OF JULIUS CHSAR. 
In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered, 


JULIUS CZESAR. By the Ven. 


Archdeacon WILLIAMS, Author of ‘The Life of Alexander 
the Great,’ published in the * Family Library.’ With Four 
Illustrations. 


London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


PRIDE of LIFE. By Lady Scott, 
Author of ‘The aes? Husband.’ 
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iptions of life and manners 
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London : George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





A NEW TALE OP EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT. 


This day, the first Edition of 10,000 copies, 1 vol, 
feap. 8vo. fancy boards, price 1s. 6d. 


A STORY OF THINGS ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE. 
By MARY LANGDON. 
Edited by an ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 


The greatest expectations are formed of this work op. 
both sides of the, Atlantic, and the Publishers have 
reason to believe its success will equal that of the mos 
popular of modern works of fiction: they ne have 
fixed the lowest possible ore — it. During its 
through the press, ies to its intrinsic 
merits, they may quote the following, from a letter received 
by them from Mrs. Stowk:— 

**It is a work of close observation. Character studiej 
from life—and well studied—and the interest of the story 
intense, it must create a sensation, and command a brilliant 
sale.” 


Messrs. LOW, SON & CO. 


Have also ready this day, 
Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW BOOK, 
LIFE and LANDSCAPES from EGYPT 


to the NEGRO KINGDOMS of the WHITE NILE; 
being a JOURNEY to CENTRAL AFRICA, By 
Bay. ARD TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Views a-Foot,’ and 

* Eldorado.’ Ilustrated with elegant tinted Platve and 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by the Author; 
with a Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 7s. Gd, 








Mrs. STOWE’S SUNNY MEMORIES. 
New Edition of the Foolscap 2s. Edition, with 60 Illus. 
trations, fancy boards. 


Also ready, 


The STANDARD EDITION, cloth extra, 
with 60 Illustrations, price 5s. 


Ditto ditto 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


*,* These are Taner for the Author, and are the 
only complete and reliable editions of her work. 


\" 

MADAME de la MOTHE GUYON, 

her LIFE and EXPERIENCE; together with some 

Account of the Personal History and Religious Opinions 

of Fénelon. By THOMAS F. UPHAM. An entirely 

New Edition, revised and corrected by a Clergyman of 

the Church of England. With a Portrait of Mapam 

Guyon, engraved expressly for this Edition, by R.J. 
Lanz, Esq. A.R.A. 1 vol. demy 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


The SHADY SIDE. New and Cheap 
Edition, paper cover, 1s.—Best Edition, with Steel 
Portrait, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHADOWS and SUNBEAMS; or, the 
Second Series of ‘ Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio. By 
FANNY FERN. With Illustrations. Uniform with 
the First Series. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


SANDWICH ISLAND NOTES. By 
a Hadlé. 12mo. cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA of 
MUSIC; Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biogra- 
phical, "Vocal, and Instrumental. By JOHN W. 
MOORE, Containing the Biographies of upwards of 
4,000 Musicians; a complete Dictionary of over 5,00 
Musical Terms, with full Definitions ; a complete His 
tory of the Science of Music, from the earliest period 
to the present time ; a full Description of all know® 
Musical instruments, with the Dates of their Invention, 
and their Scales; Treatises on Harmony and Tho 
Bass, Royal 8vo. (pp. 1004), cloth, 25s.; half-bound, 
27s. 

4,* A book ‘intended to cover the whole of musical 
science. 


Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill 
English and American Booksellers and Publishers. 
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The Life and Times of Sir Walter Ralegh ; 
with copious Extracts froni his History of the 
World. By Charles Whitehead, Cooke. 

Tuts is a commendable yolyme, although in 

some respects extremely deficient. ' Its title 

leads us’ to expect a great deal more than we 
fnd-in its pages; but it contains a tolerably 
distinct narrative of the chief events in the 
career of a distinguished author, an enterprising 
navigator, and a celebrated politician of the 
reign of Elizabeth. It comprises nothing new 

—nothing that has not been repeatedly printed 

by all who have written the biography of Ra- 

leigh (we give the name as ‘it has been ordi- 
narily spelt, though he himself, at different 

riods, adopted several varieties); but the 
old materials are combined in an intelligent 
manner. 

The main, if not the only, novelty the author 
has attempted is of a questionable description. 
He has endeavoured, as he proceeded, to 
give extracts from Raleigh’s ‘ History of the 
World.’ Some of these quotations are of ex- 
treme length for the places in which they 
occur,—often occupying from four or five to a 
dozen or fifteen pages; and while they incon- 
veniently and injuriously interrupt the progress 
of the story, they supply no adequate notion of 
the great work from which they are taken. 
These we are prepared to expect from the title- 
page; but we are not prepared to expect the in- 
sertion, not merely of entire poems, but of Ra- 
leigh’s famous instructions to his son, which 
have appeared in so many shapes. ll this 
ie mandans more of Be pe Po, than 
of biography ;—in its disjointed state, it will 
not be relished by the reader, and. we are 
sure that it does injustice to Raleigh’s learning 
and abilities. It is impossible to form an 
estimate of a production like ‘The History 
of the World’ from detached specimens; and 
even if it were possible, Mr, Whitehead has not 
always made a favourable selection. All that 
is autobiographical ought indisputably to have 
been extracted; but Mr. Whitehead has gone far 
out of his way to insert long dissertations on 
duelling, on the defences of the country, and on 
other topics that have even less relation to the 
life of the author. The places in which Raleigh 
adverts to his own personal experiences are 
more than thirty in number, and at least half of 
them have been neglected or omitted. Mr. 
Whitehead has adopted and pursued an imprac- 
ticable plan. It would have been far better to 
have given the memoir:of Raleigh first, and to 
have subjoined specimens of his writings, both 
in prose and verse, by way of appendix. As it 
is, the extracts have no relation to each other, 
nor generally to their author. 

With respect tothe question, whether Raleigh 
wrote the whole of his ‘ History of the World,’ 
Mr. Whitehead. takes high ground, and, with- 
out alleging reasons, concludes that he had 
no assistance. Unless we are prepared to say 
that the authority of Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den is worthless, and that Ben Jonson distinctly 
panei a falsehood upon him, must we not be- 

eve that rare old Ben contributed much 
of what it contains regarding the hostilities 
between the Romans and Carthaginians, an 
admirable and most accurate piece of history ? 

We care not what has been speculatively ad- 

vanced to the contrary. Ben Jonson told 
rummond, in so many: words, that ‘“ the best 

wits in England were employed for making 

Raleigh’s History, and that Ben himself had 

Written a piece to him of the Punick war, which 


he altered and set in his book.”” Mr. Whitehead | 





passes over this assertion made by a contem- 
porary above deceit, and who was in every way 
qualified to coutribute the portion of the work re- 
ferred to, which portion, morever, contains inter- 
nal evidence of the justice of Ben Jonson's claim. 
Trueit undoubtedly.is, that Sir Walter Raleigh 
altered thé’ “‘ piéce ”; but*those who are ac- 
quainted with Jonson’s style will find ample 
confirmation of the statement that he was the 
original writer. If Mr. Whitehead had seen 
the words above quoted, as published ten or 
twelve years ago by the Shakespeare Society, 
it might not only have made a difference in his 
opinion, but it would have also furnished him 
with the important fact, omitted we believe by 
all Raleigh’s biographers, that he had written 
a “life of Queen Elizabeth, of which copies 
were extant,” although none have descended 
to our day. How curious and valuable a con- 
tribution it must have been to the memoirs of 
that reign anybody may conjecture. 

There are few of the poems assigned to Ra- 
leigh his title to which = not been disputed. 
Mr. Whitehead tells us that ‘ The Lie,’ which 
he mistakenly calls ‘ The Farewell,’ and which 
is also known as ‘ The Soul’s Errand,’ is ‘‘ un- 
doubtedly ” by Raleigh; but he does not afford 
us a particle of evidence on the point of author- 
ship, and we know that good judges, such as 
Percy, Ritson, and Ellis, have attributed it 
severally to the Earl of Essex, the Earl of 
Pembroke, Sylvester, and Davison. We are, 
however, inclined to agree with Mr. White- 
head, not because he has at all sifted the 
matter, nor because Malone tells us that 
there is a manuscript of it in the British Mu- 
seum dated 1595 (Mr. Whitehead says 1596), 
but because we have before us, while we are 
writing, two independent transcripts of it of the 
reign of Elizabeth, both of which are headed 
‘ Sir Walter Rawleigh his Lie.” Another poem 
(also quoted at length in the work in our 
hands), ‘ The Pilgrimage,’ is one of the few 
which have always been attributed to Raleigh. 
The Rev. John Hannah has supplied an excel- 
lent text of it in his little volume of ‘ Poems by 
Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
others,’ 1845, but Mr. Whitehead seems to 
have followed a very corrupted copy. Nothing 
can better show the uncertainty regarding the 

roductions in rhyme which Raleigh left behind 
fim than the fact, that Mr. Hannah has been at 
a loss upon the question, whether the piece 
bearing the title of ‘ Passions are likened best 
to Floods and Streams’ be by Raleigh. It is 
found in the collection of Lord Pembroke, and 
Mr. P. Cunningham has shown in his notes to 
Campbell's Specimens (p. 77, edit. 1848), that 
it was printed as Robert Ayton’s, while in more 
than one known manuscript of the time it is 
assigned to ‘ Lord Walden.” Ritson, not being 
able to find any other claimant to that title, chris- 
tens Lord Howard de Walden ‘‘ Lord Walden,” 
as if Lord Howard had usually been called Lord 
Walden. Others have adopted this mistake, 
and the poem has come down to us as that of 
Lord Walden. What is the fact?—That it was 
written by Raleigh, who was Lord Warden of 
the Stannaries,—only in Ashmole’s MS., where 
the poem exists, he is blunderingly styled 
‘‘ Lord Walden ”’ instead of Lord Warden. Here 
then we have a new ascertained production of 
the muse of Raleigh, and there never need be 
any further dispute whether it belong to him, 
to Lord Pembroke, to Robert Ayton, or to 
any other person to whom it may have been 
attributed. 

We shall now proceed to notice a few 
of the prominent incidents in the life of 
Raleigh upon which Mr. Whitehead might 
easily have furnished us with information un- 





known to preceding biagraphers, but. which be 
has unaccountably omitted: we say unaccourit- 
ably, because these new materials were printed 
by the Society of Antiquaries in vols. 34: and 
35 of its Transactions. We hold, and others, 
we think, will hold with us, that a man profess- 
ing to compile'a new work ‘of some pretensions 
on “ the life and times of Sir Walter Raleigh” 
was bound to hunt up all the known sources‘of 
intelligence, and to leave out nothing that threw 
a fresh light on his personal or upon. his 
political character. 

Not only had Raleigh, as is ordinarily stated, 
a captain’s commission in Ireland under. Arthar 
Lord Grey of Wilton in 1580, but we are now 
in a condition to show that in July of that year 
he was employed, in concert with the cousin of 
the Lord Deputy, Edward Denny, to convey 
200 soldiers from London to act against ithe 
rebels, and that 200/. (equal probably to 11007. 
of our money) were paid to them for this ser- 
vice. Surely this is a fact which ought not to 
have been omitted by Mr. Whitehead: he has 
however said nothing of it, nor of the further, 
and in some points of view, more important 
circumstance, that before the 29th of December, 
1581, Raleigh had returned from Cork, and was 
paid 20/. (more than 100/. of our money) for 
bringing letters to the Queen from Lord Grey 
of Wilton. This incident is the more notice- 
able, because it afforded Raleigh a direct oppor- 
tunity of communicating with her Majesty, and 
of introducing himself to her notice as a gallant 
and deserving soldier—had he not been highly 
meritorious he would not have been selected for 
the duty—without the necessity for putting faith, 
which Mr. Whitehead is disposed to do, in the 
apocryphal story of the cloak (judiciously dis- 
countenanced by Birch), which Raleigh is stated 
to have spread before the feet of Elizabeth, and 
thus to have ingratiated himself with royalty. 
Not one of Raleigh’s many biographers was ac- 
quainted with the fact that at Christmas, 1581, 
Raleigh had been admitted to the presence of 
the Queen, as the bearer of important des 
patches from the Lord-Deputy of Ireland. 

The period when Raleigh was knighted has 
hitherto been mis-stated 2 all who have ven- 
tured to give any date to this event. Mr. 
Whitehead says :—*‘ Before the end of the year’’ 
(not mentioning any year) “ his patent forthe 
discovery of foreign countries passed the House” 
(meaning the House of Commons, where ‘pa- 
tents never passed), ‘‘ and between that time 
and the February of the followig year he‘ re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood.” Now, the 
truth is, asshown in ‘ Archzologia’ (vol. xxxiv. 
p- 139), that Raleigh was knighted before"his 
patent had passed under the Great Seal; for 
in the introduction he is termed “ Walter Ra- 
leigh, knight,” and it bears date the 26th éf 
March, 1584. Upon this point, therefore, there 
can be no future doubt: the remarkable pas- 
sage in Walsingham’s letter to Lord Burghley 
(printed for the first time by the psy Aud 
Antiquaries) respecting Raleigh and the 
chant-Adventurers, in which the Secretary 'ven+ 
tured to oppose the Queen in the grant of a 
boon to her new favourite, no doubt has refer- 
ence to his projected discoveries, and not to the 
concession of a new patent to Raleigh enablit 
him to sell licences for the retailing of wines, 

Passing over some minor matters, we arrive 
at the period when the Spaniards threatened 
the invasion of England, and we find Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and three relatives of his own name 
and family, viz. Carew Raleigh, George Ra- 
leigh, and John Raleigh, enumerated, under the 
date of the 5th of January, 1586, among the 
“‘sea-captains” who were ready and willing to 
take commands against the enemy. This in- 
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formation, and a good deal more of the same 
kind, is new, as well as the fact that in the very 
beginning of 1587, Raleigh was indebted in a 
large sum of money to the Queen, and that he 
sold to her “ the ark Raleigh,” which had been 
built at his expense, for 5,000/., in order to 
lessen her claim upon him. Precisely at this 
juncture, and with a view to the defences of the 

ingdom, Raleigh was made Vice-Admiral of 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall, Sir John 
Gilbert, his half-brother, being his deputy in the 
first, and Edward Seymour, son to the Earl of 
Hertford, his deputy in the last. 

Mr. Whitehead repeats the usual statement, 
that Raleigh was one of the Council of War in 
November, 1587: this is undoubtedly true, but 
we are not to suppose that this body met for 
the first time in that month, or that Raleigh 
had not until then belonged to it. None of our 
historians seem to have been aware of the im- 
portant fact, that such was the general alarm 
arising out of the Spanish threats, that this 
Council of War was assembled before July, 
1587, and that besides Arthur Lord Grey, Sir 
F. Knolles, Sir John Norris, Sir R. Bingham, | 
and Sir Roger Williams, names supplied by 
Camden, it consisted of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir | 
Thomas Leighton, Sir Francis Drake, and 
Ralph Lane, who were instructed “ to set down 
such means as are fittest to put the forces of the | 
realm in order to withstand any invasion.” In- 
stead of first meeting for the purpose in No- 
vember, 1587, these naval and military com- 
manders had actually made their repert in July 
of that year, and at Michaelmas following Ra- | 
leigh was furnished with 2,000/., that he might | 
employ it in raising horse and foot in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. The manner in which he 
executed this duty is explained in his despatch 
to Lord Burghley, and it is an historical docu- 
ment that escaped observation, until printed | 
about two years ago: Mr. Whitehead seems | 
to have been ignorant of its existence, and in- | 
stead of giving it in its business-like brevity, he | 
quotes eight or nine not very relevant pages | 
from Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World.’ 

The biographers of Raleigh have been guilty 
of a singular blunder in representing that he 
obtained the gift of the manor of Sherborne, 
Dorsetshire, on his “ partial restoration” to the 
Queen’s favour after his intrigue and marriage 
with Elizabeth Throgmorton. This notion has 
always passed current; but it is indisputable, 
upon the evidence recently published, that he 
had obtained Sherborne in 1591, while the 
discovery of his misconduct with one of the 
Queen’s Maids of Honour did not take place 
till the summer of 1592. It was lucky for Ra- 
leigh that the transaction by which the Bishop 
and Dean and Chapter of Salisbury were com- 
pelled to relinquish so valuable a part of their 
property was complete before he fell into dis- 
grace with the Queen. 

A point of considerable literary interest may 
be said to be established by a letter, to which 
Mr. Whitehead does not advert, any more than 
to other documents derived from the same source. 
This letter adds another to the pieces in verse 
which Raleigh is known to have composed. It 
first appeared in the miscellany called ‘ The 
Phoenix Nest,’ in 1598, and reads as if it had 
been written while Raleigh was forbidden the 
Court on some unknown account: it could not 
have been for his intrigue with Elizabeth Throg- 
morton, because the first two lines of this poem 
are quoted in a letter announcing that disastrous 
event, which had thrown the Court into confu- 
sion, and had excited the indignation of the 
Queen. It is a sonnet of fourteen lines; and 
as the authorship of it may now be said to have 
been ascertained, it has fresh claims to our 








attention :— 





Like to a Hermit poor, in place obscure, 
I mean to spend my days of endless doubt, 
To wail such woes as time cannot recure, 
Where none but Love shall ever find me out. 
My food shall be of care and sorrow made, 
My drink naught else but tears fall’n from mine eyes ; 
And for my light in such obscured shade 
The flames shall serve that from my heart arise. 
A gown of grey my body shall attire, 
My staff of broken hope whereon I'll stay ; 
Of late repentance, link’d with long desire, 
The couch is fram’d whereon my limbs I'll lay ; 
And at my gate Despair shall linger still, 
To let in Death, when Love and Fortune will. 

Raleigh could hardly have penned anything 
more appropriate to his circumstances after his 
amour, but we know that the lines were in 
existence before that misfortune. In con- 
nexion with this case nothing can well be more 
interesting than Raleigh’s appeal to the Lord 
Admiral, Nottingham, from the Tower, where 
he was confined, but we can only refer to it as 
| another of the curious papers published by 
| the Society of Antiquaries. We must satisfy 

ourselves with the same remark as to the com- 
| munication from Lady Raleigh to Sir Robert 
| Cecill, showing that as early as February, 1594, 





| her husband contemplated a voyage to Guiana, 


while she was in vain endeavouring to coun- 
teract the project. After his return from South 
America Raleigh was again employed in Ire- 
land, but in what capacity is not known. The 
proof of the fact is a letter from himself to Sir 
Robert Cecill, written in October, 1598, stating, 
among other things, that he had offered a 
reward for the head of the rebel Tyrone. Until 
this document was pointed out, nobody was 
aware of so important an incident in Raleigh's 
history, and it finds no place in the work 
before us. 

We have said nothing of the attack upon 
Cadiz, or of “‘ the island voyage,” as it was 
called, because we have nothing new to offer 
regarding those public events: they preceded 
Raleigh’s re-employment in Ireland in 1598, 
and in 1599 he had returned to his estate at 
Sherborne. Before the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth he had obtained the government of 
Jersey, whither he proceeded; but was soon 
again in England, being disappointed in his 
exp-rtations of the emoluments of the office. 
He «as in the Tower just after James the First 
ascended the throne, and the accounts of 
the Lieutenant, preserved in the Rolls Chapel, 
show the precise dates of his committal, of his 
return from Winchester after his trial, of his 
temporary transference tothe Fleet Prison, and 
of his final lodgement in the Tower, where he 
remained in confinement for many years. So 
minute is the information on this subjectthat we 
learn the very sums that were paid to Sir George 
Harvey, the Lieutenant, for Raleigh's mainte- 
nance, and for the keep of the two servants b 
whom he was attended. When Lady Raleigh 
was permitted to reside with her husband the 
charge was increased; but at some time before 
1610, for unexplained causes, she was not 
allowed to enter the precincts of the Tower. 
One of the most moving papers ever penned is 
Raleigh's appeal to Secretary Cecill, through 
Sir Walter Cope, in order that his devoted wife, 
who had been six years his fellow-prisoner, 
might again be confined with him, It was 
precisely at this period that Raleigh was en- 
gaged upon the completion of his ‘ History of 
the World,’ but his letter to Cope never saw the 
light until it was lately printed by the Society of 
Antiquaries. Itis greatly to be regretted that 
it is not included in Mr. Whitehead’s volume. 

Had they not appeared in this shape, so as to 
be newton to all, we should have been tempted 
to have inserted not a few of these new docu- 
ments in our pages: as it is, we can only state 
that they are of value in relation to “the life 
and times of Sir Walter Raleigh,” and may be 
said to demand that a new biography of him 





should be published. We cannot but rejoice 
that the body from which the ‘ Archzologia’ 
emanates has recently devoted attention to such 
subjects, justly considering that the illustration 
of the career of men of prominence in oy 
national annals merits at least a portion of tha 
space in its Transactions which has more com. 
monly been applied to discussions upon the 
fragile remains of forgotten nations, Mr. White. 
head’s best excuse for not having adverted to 
the points we have touched, and to others which 
we have necessarily omitted, is to be derived 
from the probability that he never saw the 

in question,—not expecting that they would ind 
a place in a publication in which matters of his. 
torical and individual importance have not been 
often treated. Until we met with them there, 
we had not had an opportunity of reading the 
subsequent remarkable stanzas upon Ralej 
and the Earl of Essex, in which their separate 
characters are so justly distinguished. They 
were copied from a manuscript of the time jn 
the library of the late Mr. Heber, and we 
apprehend that they were never printed until 
they appeared in the ‘ Archzologia.’ The first 
stanza is the more interesting, because it has 
obvious reference to the famous Sonnet which 


| Spenser addressed to Raleigh in 1590, wherein 


he called him “the summer’s nightingale.”"— 
I pity that the r’s nig gale, 
immortal Cynthia’s sometime dear delight, 
That us’d to sing so sweet a madrigale, 
Should, like an owl, go wander in the night, 
Hated of all and pitied of none, 
Though swan-like now he make his dying moan. 


Hadst thou continued loyal to thy King, 
As to thy Queen thou evermore were’t true, 
My Muse thy praise might uncontrolled sing, 
Which now is fore’d thy dismal hap to rue; 
And in these sable characters to write 
The downfal of a sometime worthy knight. 
a ” : * 


Renowned Essex, as he pass’d the street, 
Would yail his bonnet to an oyster-wife, 

And with a kind and humble congee greet 
The vulgar sort that did admire his life: 


hti 





And now, since he hath spent his living breath, 
They will not cease yet to lament his death. 


But thou, like Midas, surfeiting in gold, 

Those gentle salutations did reject ; 

And when thou were’t in greatest pomp enroll’d, 

Not poor men’s love, but fear, thou did’st affect. 
This makes those men, whom thou did’st lately scorn, 
Disdain thee now, and laugh while thou dost mourn. 

This quotation reminds us of Mr. White- 
head’s perpetual anxiety to exalt the character 
of Raleigh, not merely by slightly and apolo- 
getically passing over his obvious duplicity, but 
by debasing the reputation of his rivals, and 
especially of the Earl of Essex. This course is 
both unjust and unworthy, and more particu- 
larly unbecoming in an author, who not unfre- 
quently censures previous biographers for par- 
tiality, arising, as he asserts, out of the meanest 
motives: thus, Hume and Southey, he tells us 
in his ‘preface, “have attacked Raleigh’s fame 
with virulence for which envy of his extra- 
ordinary abilities can alone account ;”” and else- 
where he charges Southey with not being able 
“to conceal his sympathy with the evil and 
heart-vexing passion which possesses myriads 
of inferior natures.’ Such stuff as this, we 
must be allowed to say, is extremely silly; 


while Mr. Whitehead’s injudicious praise of 


Tytler as “eloquent and high-spirited,” because 
he takes in some respects a different view of 
Raleigh’s conduct, is equally undeserved : not 
two epithets less applicable could easily have 
been selected. 

The book has been got up in considerable 
haste, and contains errors which must have 
arisen from that cause. On p. 43 Richard Lane 


is printed for Ralph Lane; elsewhere Ric’ 
Tarlton is called Thomas, and Sir Griffin Mark- 
ham is christened Griffith; but the worst com- 
plaint we have to make is the perpetual omit 
sion of authorities,—a fault which the 
imputes to Southey. This deficiency is the more 
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inexcusable in Mr. Whitehead, because he hardly 
ives us a line, as far as history and biography 
are concerned, that may not be traced to some 


preceding work. 





Lewra—[Laure]. By George Sand. 2 vols. 
Paris, Hetzel; London, Jeffs. 
«J should not care,” says Charles Lamb, “to 
be caught in the serious avenues of some cathe- 
dral alone and reading Candide.” We will not 
t the case, as to this novel, quite so strongly; 
Ce assuredly there are numbers numberless of 
sober, sensible English people, who “ sitting by 
a sea-coal fire’’ would dismiss Madame Dude- 
yant and her ‘ Laura’ with Mr. Burchell’s brief 
monosyllabic criticism. Yet we can imagine 
others, or the same under other cireumstances,— 
lounging, for example, a little weary, on a bench 
in the open air at 2 foreign watering-place, 
with a thick shade of foliage overhead to keep 
off a southern sun; everything strange around 
and about them; strange women in strange 
costume, and stranger men “ bearded like the 
d,”—to whom ‘ Laura’ would not be bad pas- 
time. The tale, in brief, is a _ of tinsel 
authorship, fit enough to beguile an hour of 
ennui in a place given up (as the pretext is) to 
pleasure; but of little value as a sincere work 
of literature or an honest production of art. 
This time Madame Dudevant's principal 
figure is one more of those improbable artists 
whom she loves to pourtray, believing the while 
that she is doing good service to the world of 
Art: and, once more, we must declare, that in- 
asmuch as all such delineations are rouged, 
hectic, morbid, without completeness in propor- 
tion,—untrue to nature,—they are calculated to 
excite false sympathies, to produce false impres- 
sions, and to pave the way for disappointments 
among those very persons to whom the plain- 
est truth is the most considerate kindness. 
Adriani is as complete a Bayard in loyal re- 
nunciation of self, as Lelio in ‘ La Derniére 
Aldini.’ Flung by chance, when on a journey, 
into a strange district, he finds a mysterious 
widow, young, beautiful, and nobly born, living 
comfortlessly in a ruin, and whose heart and 
brain have all but died under the great sorrow 
of her bereavement. He devotes himself to 
the task of curing her: and, repeating the his- 
torical effect produced on the melancholy King 
of Spain by Farinelli, wins his way into her 
confidence by singing. The tenore primo is 
described as one of those highly wrought beings 
who, for fear of injuring the spirituality of his 
gifts, has retired from the public exercise of 
them so soon as he has gained 
A crust of bread and liberty. 


Adriani’s fortune, however, has been left in 
the hands of a speculating friend, and has in- 
creased largely; when Madame de Monteluz 
suddenly takes fright; fancies herself not worthy 
of Adriani’s love, nor able to make it fit re- 
uital; takes French leave, and flies home into 
the bosom of her late husband’s family, dete- 
mined that her Cavalier shall not follow her 
there. What comes of such resolves all fright- 
ened Ladies and their Cavaliers know pretty 
well. On the arrival of Adriani (only a day 
later than herself) to claim his patient, his 
“antecedents” as an artist stir the Monteluz 
pride to contemptuous wrath, and Laura’s 
mother-in-law dochures that either she or the 
retired singer must leave the house. Laura 
entreats the latter to depart; but, by way of com- 
promise, she takes flight back to the old ruin, in 
the Vivarais, where the cure had begun, and 
invites Adriani to meet her there. Meanwhile 
Adriani’s speculating friend, who has been try- 
ing to “better the best” by increasing every- 
one’s fortune, overshoots the mark—loses every 





penny of everybody’s money — and commits | 


suicide. On this Adriani, who has been trying 
to serve another friend, and has thus under- 
taken certain responsibilities, being at once 
beggared and in debt, feels that love is over 
for him, and that work must begin again. 
Writing, therefore, to take a tender adieu of 
Laura, as one whose nobility must not be 
allowed to stoop to a marriage with a public 
singer, he flies suddenly to Paris, and, pro- 
tected by the mistress of the defunct speculator, 
is engaged, on enormous terms, as tenor at the 
Académie Royale. We makes his débiét in 
‘Lucia,’ and is as successful as Adriani was 
before him; nay, more; for lo! at the close of 
the opera, there appears, in his dressing-room, 
Madame de Monteluz, no longer pale and 
spectral, shrouded like a corpse in white, but 
decked out in the grandest of grand toilettes :— 
and on her saying, “ Will you now marry me?” 
the curtain falls upon the Lady’s cured deso- 
lation and the Artist’s triumphant felicity. 

Extreme as this story is in its violence to 
nature and to probability, and written with a 
diffuse sentimentality, which does not belong to 
Madame Dudevant’s better and more vigorous 
writings, it is nevertheless readable (as we have 
said) at a watering-place:—contains some elo- 
quent passages—a few bright descriptions—and 
one or two new sketches of character. That of 
Courtois the valet indicates a vein of quiet 
comedy, which the author may work further, 
with success, if it please ber so to do. 





Descriptive and Historical Notices of Northum- 
brian Castles, Churches, and Antiquities. 
Third Series. By William Sidney Gibson, 
Esq. Longman & Co. 

Mr. Gibson is not an author exactly to our taste. 

He is far too florid and flimsy, and in his fear 

of condescending to what he terms “ Low- 

Church prejudices,” encourages himself in other 

prejudices of an opposite kind, which, for any- 

thing we can see, are just as unreasonable, and, 
perhaps, even a little more childish, than those 
which are the especial objects of his aversion. 

But these are the defects of the author,—his sub- 

ject is a good one. It comprises Brinkburn, 

Tynemouth, Hartlepool, Jarrow, and above all, 

Naworth,—the last one of the most complete of 

our border fastnesses, and rendered doubly in- 

teresting by its connexion with “ Belted Will 

Howard.” Naworth is the most picturesque of 

Mr. Gibson’s subjects, and in noticing his volume 

we cannot do better than let our readers know 

what is here told about the celebrated worthy 
who was once the owner of these grey old 
towers. 

* Belted Will” lived in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James the First, and Charles the First. 
He was the third son of the Duke of Norfolk, 
who was beheaded for plotting to release Mary 
Queen of Scots. Belted Will was nine years of 
age at his father’s execution, and he survived 
until within a month of the meeting of Charles 
the First’s Long Parliament. The interval was 
an important one. Many changes were crowded 
into it, but none more entire than that which 
affected the class of Border Lords of whom 
Belted Will was one. Of that class he was the 
most picturesque and the last. In 1587 he was 
married at Audley End to one of the co-heiresses 
of the Dacres, of Gillesland. The-lady and 
himself being, each of them, at that time, about 
fourteen years of age. Naworth was: part of 
his wife’s inheritance, and when it came into 
their possession, Lord William, who had become 
a Roman Catholic, and was therefore in some 
degree excluded from public life, repaired the 
id howe, which had been long deserted, took 
up his residence in it, and fixed himself there 





for life. The unquiet borderers soon began to 
feel the presence of a great Lord amongst them. 
Lawsuits to recover lapsed rights or to avenge 
the Lord of Naworth through the power of his 
purse on those who dared to controvert his will, 
made his power acknowledged. He became 
the veritable master of the border, and woe be- 
tide any a wight who was foolish enough 
to resist his authority, especially if he did so in 
the strong-handed and determined way esteemed 
venial, if not rightful, in that remote and lawless 
district. Power of lifeand death was exercised by 
all these border chieftains; and unless tradition 
does foul wrong to Belted Will, no one was more 
unscrupulous than he in the use of that dread 
authority. The story is yet rife on the hillsides 
below Naworth that a borderer who had given 
Belted Will offence was caught and brought as 
a prisoner to Naworth Castle. Upon the instant, 
the imperious lord ordered him “To the gal- 
lows!” without hesitation or remorse. An hour 
afterwards the hasty anger from which this 
prompt sentence proceeded, had in some degree 
subsided, “Keep him till to-morrow!” said 
Belted Will.—“ My Lord!’’ replied his atten- 
dant, “he has been dead this half-hour!” 
Viewed on this side of his character, the Lord 
of Naworth appears a wild, unscrupulous, law- 
less tyrant. But the picture had another side. 
Camden, the historian, when collecting materials 
for his ‘ Britannia,’ went to visit this same rough 
border chieftain, on the introduction of their 
mutual friend Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary. 
Camden found him living a life of learned 
seclusion, a collector of the Roman antiquities 
on the line of ‘the Great Wall, a copier and stu- 
dent of Roman inscriptions. The room which 
he built for a library still attests his love of 
books. It was adorned with a roof and pannels 
of fine old oak brought by him from Kirk Os- 
wald, and on the shelves there remains a collec- 
tion of his printed books, and, in his time, there 
was also a collection of manuscripts, which are 
now the gems of the Arundel collections in the 
Heralds’ College and in the British Museum,— 
not in the Library of the Royal Society, as 
stated by Mr. Gibson. To complete and eSta- 
blish Belted Will's literary character,— 


“ The same hand that drew up a list of sixty-eight 
felons taken by him, and for the most part executed 
for felonies in Gillesland and elsewhere, and that 
bore the Lord Marcher’s sword to the terror of moss- 
troopers, edited the Chronicle of Florence of Wor- 
cester, one of the old monastic historians of Eng- 
land.” 


But the most curious evidence respecting the 
life of this picturesque old chieftain remains as 
yet unpublished, or only partly published in the 
late Mr. Howard of Corby’s privately printed 
‘Memorials of the Howard Family.’ There exists 
a household book of Belted Will's receipts and 
expenses for several years. We have had access 
to a copy of this book, and can vouch for its curi- 
osity and value. In it, we have the cost of the 
long cavalcade which accompanied him on his 
occasional journeys to the metropolis; his ex- 
penses there whilst living at Arundel House, in 
St. Clement Danes,—and amongst them a pay- 
ment to Mr. ‘‘ Shakspeare,”’ the parish seaven- 
ger; his purchases on the road, partly of the 
special manufactures of the towns through which 
he passed; and in London, his payments for 
gowns for his wife, trinkets for his daughters, 
provisions for his house, and even payments for 
the pills then in fashionable use, and which he 
bought in the “mass.” There are also payments 
for books, pictures, and fifty other interesting 
things. Why is not a document like this taken 
in hand by one of our publishing Societies? 
Under a competent editor,» can scarcely con- 
ceive a more interesting vomuae. Mr. Gibson 
gives a few extracts from these accounts,—but, 
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according to our recollection, his selection does 
not comprise the most interesting items.— 


‘There are several payments of 5s. to the barber 
for cutting hair and trimming my lord’s beard. A 
pair of silk hose cost 35s., another, 38s.; this was in 
1619. A pair of gloves for my lord 5s., a black 
frieze jerkin for my lord 16s.; a pair of boots 10s., 
and a pair of spurs 2s.; a silk belt for the sword 4s.; 
and a scarf for my lord to wear in riding 6s., shirts, 
bands (probably of lace,) and handkerchiefs, for my 
lord, 62. 8s., and every year at least two pairs of 
spectacles: one pair is set down at the modest price 
of eighteen pence. Some articles of luxury occur. 
Amongst these are, to Mr. Leonard Milborn, for a 
coach and four horses, 302. (surely this can have been 
only a part of the price?) two saddle-cloths, bridles, 
reins and furniture for my lord, 3/. 18s.; two silver 
candlesticks 102. 17s.; and two silver flagons, bought 
in 1628, cost 5s. 9d. an ounce; a silver hand-bell for 
my lord 38s.; six Turkey carpets, in 1619, 62. 3s.; 
three yards of crimson velvet to make a carpet, 42s. ; 
the carpet, with gold and silk fringe, cost altogether 
41. 16s. He frequently made presents ‘ to my lady.’ 
The cost of some of these is recorded in the accounts. 
For example, a watch for my lady, in 1624, cost 42; 
a gown for my lady in ‘ Somer’ 6/.; a black fan, with 
silver handle, 6s. 6d.; and two fine felt hats for my 
lady 14s.” 


Some personal relics of Belted Will are still 
preserved at Naworth, but Mr. Gibson throws 
doubt upon them.— 


“ A belt said to have been worn by him used to be 
shown at Naworth, and a ‘ broad and studded belt” 
it was, it being of leather, three or four inches broad, 
and covered with a couplet in German, the letters on 
metal studs, from which circumstance it has been 
imagined that some charm was attributed to this belt. 
The baldrick or broad belt was however in former 
times commonly worn as a distinguishing badge by 
persons in high station, and therefore does not seem 
likely to have furnished a distinguishing epithet: 
moreover, in his portraits, Lord William’s belt is not 
prominent, and indeed is represented as remarkably 
narrow. In Cumberland the characteristic epithet 
attached to his name was * Bauld Willie’—meaning 
‘ Bold William.’ ” 


More valuable than any such relic, whether 
veritable or not, is the following memorial, 
whith occurs in the diary of some Norfolk 
travellers in 1634.— 


“ Whilst we were perambulating (they continue) 
in this strong garrison town [Carlisle], we heard of a 
messenger from that truly noble Lord we the last day 
missed on at Naworth, with a courteous invitation to 
dinner the next day at Corby Castle (for there his 
Lordship then was), which we accounted (as it was 
indeed) a mighty favour from so noble a person. 
The next day we went thither, and were by that 
generous, brave Lord courteously and nobly enter- 
tained, and sorry he said he was that he was not at 
Naworth to give us there the like. His Lordship’s 
commands made us to transgress good manners, for 
neither would he suffer us to speak uncovered, nor 
to stand up (although our duty required another 
posture), but placed us by his Lordship himself to 
discourse with him until dinner time. Anon appeared 
a grave and virtuous matron, his honourable lady, who 
told us indeed we were heartily welcome, and, whilst 
our ancient and myself addressed ourselves to satisfy 
his Lordship in such occurrences of Norfolk as he 
pleased to ask and desired to know, we left our modest 
captain to relate to his noble lady what she desired 
to know. These noble twain, as it pleased them to 
tell us themselves, could not make above 25 [28 ?] 
years both together when first they were married, 
that now can make 140 years, and are very hearty, 
well, and merry. And long may they continue so, 
for so have they all just cause to pray that live near 
them, for their hospitality and free entertainment 
agrees with their generous and noble extraction, and 
their years retain the memory of their honourable 
predecessors’ bountiful housekeeping.” 


The venerable couple survived this interview 
about five years. Lady Elizabeth died in 


1639, and Belted Will in 1640. Naworth suf- 
fered greatly some few years ago, from an acci- 





dental fire, as our readers will remember ; but 
Belted Will’s library and the fine portraits of 
his wife and himself, painted by Cornelius Jan- 
sen, were fortunately preserved uninjured. An- 
other relic probably of Belted Will's period is 
a beautiful jasmine-tree which has been cele- 
brated in the following lines by Lord Carlisle, 
Belted Will's representative and descendant, 
the present owner of this interesting place.— 
My slight and slender Jasmine Tree, 
That bloomest on my Border Tower, 


Thou art more dearly loved by me 
Than all the wreaths of fairy bower. 


Iask not while I near thee dwell 
Arabia’s spice or Syria’s rose ; 

Thy light festoons more freshly smell— 
Thy virgin white more purely glows. 


My wild and winsome Jasmine Tree, 
That climbest up the dark grey wall, 
Thy tiny flow’rets seem in glee 
Like silver spray-drops as they fall. 


Say, did they from their leaves just peep 
When mail’d moss-troopers rode the hill, 

When helméd warders paced the keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will? 


My free and feathery Jasmine Tree, 
Within the fragrance of thy breath, 
Yon dungeon grated to its key, 
And the chain’d captive sigh’d for death. 


On border fray or feudal crime 
I muse not while I gaze on thee ; 

The chieftains of that stern old time 
Could ne’er have loved a Jasmine Tree. 

The castle has lately been repaired by Lord 
Carlisle, under the architectural direction of 
Mr, Salvin, with great taste. 

Such a history as that of Belted Will confers 
value upon Mr. Gibson’s notices, and even of 
itself would make his volume acceptable to the 
local antiquary and historian. 





Shooting: a Manual of Practical Information 
on this Branch of British Field Sports. By 
Robert Blakey. With Illustrations.—Fish 
and Fishing in the Lone Glens of Scotland; 
with a History of the Propagation, Growth, 
and Metamorphoses of the Salmon. By Dr. 
Knox.—Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden: 
being Extracts from the Journal of a Fisher- 
man. By the Rev. Henry Newland. Rout- 
ledge & Co. 

Mr. Blakey’s ‘‘ Manual” seems to be very like 

what “a Manual of Practical Information” 

ought to be :—a copious collection of useful facts 
and hints, arranged in an unpretending style. 

So much, or so little, cannot be said of the 

pamphlet by Dr. Knox. He has not merely 

aspired to be “the Fisher’s Guide” and the 
salmon’s historian, but has angled for such suc- 
cess as may be gained by smartness, sentiment, 
and solemn enthusiasm. He pats Izaak Walton 
on the back with a pleasing air of patronage. 

He apostrophizes Shakspeare as having known 

“the strength and foible” of the Celtic mind; 

and as having made “ the weird sisters, the bare 

and blasted heath, shine out more clearly in his 
pages than in the paintings of [sic] Zucharelli.” 

He makes merry at the sight of ‘‘ Cambridge 

Bricks”’ in philabegs. He accuses Hogg of 

having wasted his genius in carousing,—recall- 

ing achampagne supper to which he invited the 

Ettrick Shepherd, with half-a-dozen others of 

the ‘‘Homer craft.” He calls Sir Humphry 

Davy “the mawkish claret-sipping author of 

the ‘Salmonia,’ who never said a clever thing 

in his life.” He tells a sentimental story of ‘a 

Lone Trout, the sole Tenant of the Pool,” whom 

not to have caught and destroyed is a relief to 

his mind. He ‘met a lady of rank in the 

Highlands, a Celtic lady, who had twice seen a 

spectre.” He himself has observed wild ele- 

phants in Caffraria, at the “junction of the 

Kornap and Fish rivers,” when eyes less clever 

failed to see them. In short, he has worked 





hard, from his first to his last page, to be 
various, amusing, and to inspire distant readers 
with a due appreciation of his superiority. 

The third book at the head of this article 
might be reviewed in the words employed three 
years ago with reference to its author's reminj. 
scences of fishing on the Erne [Athen. No 
1239]. The Rev. Mr. Newland is now—ag he 
was then—good-humoured, conversible, and 
assiduous, too much given to making up “a 
fictitious country from real and actual elemen; * 
and to dressing out sporting adventures, with 
imaginative adjuncts and extras, under the idea 
of making them readable, at the expense of 
reality. Such being our author's qualities ang 
characteristics, the best extract that we can 
take from such a book will be a bit of pro. 
fessed romance,—expressly dedicated to those 
— love ghost stories without believing in 
them.— 


“The ghosts of the damned,’ said Torkel, ‘are 
permitted to wander about the Hardanger as they 
please. No great favour after all, as you would gay 
if you had ever seen the place; and when they see 
travellers coming they build comfortable huts by the 
wayside, with fires burning, and dry clothes, and 
plenty of brandy and good provisions, and everything 
a man wants in order to make himself comfortable, 
It would be pretty much of a temptation anywhere, 
and you may fancy what it is on that exposed and 
treeless waste, where, whenever it is not raining it is 
snowing, and if it is not snowing it is raining. But if 
a man once enters and accepts the hospitality, he is 
lost,—the rushing wind carries away the house and 
all that is in it, and the travellers are never heard of 
more.’-—‘ You never happened upon a ghost house 
yourself, did you?’ said the Parson.—‘ I never did? 
said Torkel, ‘though I have been a good deal on the 
Hardanger-fjeld in my day ; it is a capital place for 
ripar. But the truth is, these things are not so fre- 
quent as they used to be. My father, though, once 
passed a very uncomfortable night on the field, and 
he never could make out, to his dying day, whether 
the ghosts had or had not anything to do with it’ 
—‘ How was that?’ said the Parson, as he threw 
another log on the fire, and stirred the embers into 
a good ghost-story-telling blaze. In those days, 
said Torkel, ‘we lived near Bykle, on the upper 
Torjedahl, and grew a good deal of barley which we 
could not very well consume ourselves, and had no 
means to transport to Christiansand, where generally 
there is a pretty good market for it. So my father 
set up a still, and drove a good thriving trade with 
the country about Jordbrakke and Skore, exchanging 
our brandy for their salt fish, an article which is 
scarce enough in the Tellemark. My father used 
generally to meet a trader, of the name of Nilssen, 
at what is called a post-house, situated on a ridge 
that divides the Torjedahl from the waters that flow 
into Wester Hafvet (the North Sea). Why they 
called it a post-house I am sure I do not know, for 
there is not a horse within a day’s journey of it, nor 
a postmaster neither, nor, indeed, any one else. ° It 
was built by Government, no doubt, but you seldom 
saw anything so bad as a common seter. One 
miserable room of ten feet square, the walls built of 
dry stones, with the wind whistling in at one side and 
out at the other, which was the only means of 
carrying off the smoke. Fuel there was, and straw 
there was, for Government provides that, and the 
post-master of the next station is responsible that 
there shall always be a store of both; but Govern 
ment says nothing about the quality, and we used 
generally to find the green bog myrtle which grows 
there, bad as it is, better fuel and better bedding than 
either of them. One evening, about eight o'clock 
my father arrived at the usual place, having ap 
pointed a meeting with Nilssen, but when he came 
there he could nowhere find the hut. He recognised 
the place well enough, there was no missing that; 
there was the deep still lake, the waters of which 
contained no living thing,—there it was, as black # 
ever; there, too, was that old mass of whinstone, 
which used to form the back of the hut, and always 
had a stream of moisture trickling down it, but no 
house was to be seen, and, what made matters worse 
was, that a thick mountain mist had come on, 
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driving rain, which felt as if every spiteful little drop 
wasaneedle. My father looked disconsolately along 
the track, and fancied he saw, through the blinding 
fog, the gleam of a fire ; he went on some fifty yards, 
and there, sure enough, was a nice comfortable hut, 
water-tight and weather-tight, with the door wide 
open, a bright fire on the hearth, and two or three 
rounds of fladbréd and a Dutch cheese on the great 
stone in the middle which did duty for a table,—but 
not a soul was there. My father was not easily 
frightened ; he was an old sailor, and had helped to 
catch many of your English traders during the last 
war. He could have looked down the throat of a 
cannon, and did pretty near, for he was on board the 
Najaden when the Dictator sank her; but he did 
not much fancy being damned, for all that. So he 
looked and looked at the merry blaze that smiled its 
welcome through the door, and watched the cheese 
and the fladbrod which d to be dancing in its 
light, but for all that he laid himself down under the 
lee of a rock, and cold, and wet, and miserable, 
wished for morning, for the wind blew, and the rain 
kept pelting away all night, till he thought it would 
have floated him, rock and all, into the Normand’s 
Laagen ; and there, all the time, was the fire blazing 
away, till it subsided into a glowing heap of red-hot 
embers. ‘Towards morning he fell into a miserable 
sleep, and when he woke up the mist was gone, the 
sun was shining brightly, and there was not a shred 
of cloud to be seen. The first thing he put his eyes 
upon was Nilssen, coming up from the shores of the 
lake, and looking as wet, and as cold, and as 
wretched as he was. “ Ah,” said Nilssen, “so you 
have been lost in the fog, like me. My misfortune 
was all my own fault, too. I got here yesterday in 
very good time, and lighted the fire, and made all 
comfortable, and then I must needs be fool enough 
to start after a covey of ripar, that I did not geta 
shot at after all; and then the mist came on, and 
I could not find my way back. A wretched night I 
have passed, I can tell you.”—“ What,” said my 
father, “ was it you who lighted that fire ?”—“ To be 
sure I did,” said Nilssen, “who else should? Men 
are not so plentiful in this cursed place.”—“ And you 
are not damned, after all?” Not that I know of,” 





said Nilssen.—‘‘ That is not the old hut, though, I 


will take my oath.”“‘ No,” said Nilssen, “it is not ; 
the other was very nearly to pieces, as you may 
recollect, when we were last here. The roof fell in 
not a month after that, and then the authorities of 
the three Ampts contrived to settle their differences, 
and do what they ought to have done years ago— 
build a new one at their joint expense. They have 
not made a bad job of it. Come in, you are cold 
enough.” And I have been lying out in this cursed 
rain and wind all night,’’ said my father, “ with a good 
fire before my eyes, and a warm roof within fifty 
yards of me, fancying all the while that you were 
damned, and that you wanted to take me off to 
the Devil along with you! What a confounded 
fool I have been!” But I am not sure that my 
father was such a fool either,’ continued Torkel, ‘ for 
Nilssen died very soon after that; in fact, he had 
caught a bad cold uring that night, and as he had 
sold usa lot of bad fish, I have no doubt he was 
damned ; at all events, it is quite true that from that 
day forwsrd my father was never entirely free from 
the rheumatism, and this in his latter days, when he 
began te get religious, he always attributed to the sight 
of the fire in the post-house. * * He once went as far 
as Hardness to ask the priest about it, and he said that 
the idea was new to him, certainly, but that he would 
not take upon himself to p it impossibl 
To the very end of his life, my father used to con- 
gratulate himself upon the fortitude and self-denial 
he had evinced during that terrible night, “ because,” 
said he, “if the bare sight of that fire through the 
mist was visited so severely, no one can say what 
would have been the consequence had I sat by it 
all night.”"—‘ No,’ said the Parson, solemnly, ‘no 
one can,’ ” 





—Many readers will remember the happy use 
of popular superstitions like the above made by 

iss Bremer in her Norwegian novels. This is 
not the only tale worth reading in Mr. New- 
land's volume. 








Paris in Lititle—{ Les Petits Paris—Nos. 1. and 
II. Paris Boursier; Paris Comédien.]. By 
the Authors of ‘Mémoires de Bilboquet.’ 
Paris, Taride. 


Tuar rage for “ physiologies” which prevailed 
in London some years ago, which familiarized 
the public with the tastes and pleasures of 
ballet-girls, and exposed the kitchen shifts 
of party givers, is now bursting upon Paris. 
The successful authors of ‘Mémoires de Bil- 
boquet’ have announced no less than fifty ten- 
sous volumes on the minor phases of Parisian 
life. In this series the public are to be intro- 
duced to Paris in prison, Paris behind a mask, 
Paris in debt, Paris at dinner, Paris in an om- 
nibus. Priests, journalists, grisettes, lorettes, 
students, concierges, millionnaires, thieves, doc- 
tors, servants, musicians, smokers, gourmets, 
and tumblers, are to have each a ten-sous 
volume devoted to their class, And, judging 
from the three or four volumes already issued, 
each class may rest assured that the authors of 
‘ Bilboquet’ do not intend to cripple themselves 
by any sense of delicacy when dealing with pro- 
minent living illustrations. Anecdotes affecting 
the honour of living ladies will be given without 
adopting the tantalizing disguise of asterisks; and 
gentlemen, prominent as speculators, musicians, 
or wits, may be assured that their names and 
adventures will be served up to catch the fifty 
centimes of the million. There is a kind of 
vagabond licence in the tone of each book. 
The authors appear to understand that it is their 
business to be amusing; and that in transacting 
this business it is not necessary for them to 
trouble themselves to discover whether certain 
revelations will or will not be distasteful to cer- 
tain people. They enter into private matters 
with a freedom that might be described as 
copied from America, were it not entirely 
French in its tone and its courage. This 
freedom has a certain charm that insures 
popularity among merely curious readers, — 
but it is a literary vice of a most outrageous 
kind. Setting aside this unscrupulous use 
of private incidents and adventures, these 
little volumes would be welcomed as offering 
really vigorous sketches of the Parisians. 
Paris on Change and Paris behind the Scenes 
are subjects peculiarly adapted to the powers 
of lively writers; but how will these gentle- 
men deal with Paris in Prison and Paris at 
Church? In the one instance they may possibly 
gather together harrowing details of Parisian 
crimes; in the other they may probably be 
lively at the expense of clerical morals,—but, 
they will scarcely touch the graver problems 
involved in-either. The volumes already pub- 
lished will not lead the reader to expect from 
the parents of ‘Bilboquet’ one syllable that 
may instruct; but, in default of instruction, he 
will anticipate fifty volumes of the very lightest 
reading—a literary banquet of fifty dishes— 
without one piéce de résistance in the list. 


As a specimen of the peculiar powers and 
recommendations of the authors who have thus 
undertaken to show fifty phases of their capital, 
‘Paris behind the Scenes’ is comprehensive, if 
not complete. It is a book of authority, written, 
we should think, within sight of the footlights, 
—and partly reprinted, if we are not mistaken, 
from a Paris journal. Actors and actresses, 
directors and claqueurs, critics and box-openers, 
are described lightly and vivaciously; and 
these descriptions are heightened by charac- 
teristic anecdotes, which appear to be true, and 
certainly are immoral generally. For instance, 
we are informed that Mdlle. Augustine Brohan 
has a reputation for mots,—and in support of 
this, we are treated to some specimens of the 
lady’s wit. If these be really the property 





of this lady, we can only say “Fie, Mdlle. 
Brohan!” In the opening part of ‘ Paris behind 
the Scenes’ we are told, and the author sighs as 
he chronicles the depressing fact, that “‘ now 
actresses generally marry. The prima donna 
weds a flute or a fiddle,—the lady who takes 
first parts becomes the wife of the gentleman 
who takes first parts,—the dancer does not 
look beyond the scarf of the second arrondisse- 
ment. Thus the dramatic art has fallen from 
Olympus into domestic life. Nothing is so sad, 
so glacial, as the aspect of the actor’s home. 
The mother-in-law looks after the pot-au-feu, 
while the husband and wife think how they 
can raise their salaries. Thalia has an account 
at a savings bank!” This distressing state of 
things is compared with the time when Mdlle. 
Clotilde cost a Russian prince four thousand 
pounds per month; and when she gave a thou- 
sand francs to her bootmaker for a pair of 
pistache shoes. We are told that even the old 
women who are closing a brilliant youth upon 
the stage as box-openers, regret the fall of the 
dramatic world. ‘Ah, sir,’’ said one of these 
old crones to De Balzac, “in my time dancers 
generally died in the hospital, it is true,—but 
then they lived like Roman empresses!” Ac- 
cording to our authors, the French stage owes 
its fall to the rise of morals amongst actors 
and actresses. The simple are assured that 
actresses are, to those who know them, the least 
loveable of women. Their vanity has absorbed 
every other feeling, as it absorbs all greater 
sentiments in the actor. The applause of cla- 
queurs becomes a daily necessity, as pressing as 
opium to the opium-eater. Thus actors pay 
fifty or a hundred francs a month for applause; 
and it is related that when managers once tried 
to suppress their paid bands of supporters, each 
actor went to the expense of subsidizing his 
own separate admirers,—who were bound, not 
only to support him, but to hiss his rivals. Of 
this system, the authors of ‘Paris behind the 
Scenes’ afford an amusing illustration.— 

The chief of the claqueurs is often allowed a voice 
in the preparation of a piece. He suggests the sup- 
pression of a long speech, or points out a position 
which he considers dangerous. One day it appeared 
to the chief of the claqueurs of the Opera that 
Dérivis sang a certain song too slowly, and he inti- 
mated this opinion to the singer.—‘‘ Go to the devil!” 
Derivis replied, “do you think I don’t know more 
about it than you?”—“ Well, well,”’ said the chief, 
presently, to his band, “not a hand to-night for M. 
Dérivis.” Frédéric, who has had his laugh at every- 
body, laughed at his own expense at the last per- 
formance of ‘Robert Macaire." At the moment 
when the curtain was falling, he advanced to the 
footlights, and addressing the gallery said :—“I beg 
your pardon, gentlemen, have n’t you seen M. 
Auguste?” Astonishment silenced the house. “ Let 
me tell you why I inquire for M. Auguste,” con- 
tinued Frédéric ; “I paid him a hundred francs this 
morning for a first-class recall to-night. If he be not 
here now, he has robbed me. Therefore, friends, 
help me out of my difficulty.” Instantly, amid 
shouts of laughter, the claqueurs called out “ Fré- 
déric ! Frédéric!” The curtain, which had fallen 
after Frédéric’s speech, was drawn up again. The 
actor advanced seriously to make his acknowledg- 
ments, and retired amidst the applause of the entire 
audience. 

Applause is the vital blood of the Parisian 
actor. He knows that it is given out at so 
many francs per po ae he must have it. 
It helps him to rid himself of the “taf.” Of 
this “taf,” which appears to be the French 
actor's curse, the oullaes give some illustra- 
tions.— 

The “taf” is that strange emotion which the hare 
feels at the approach of the sportsman—the soldier 
at the first shot—the actor when he first appears upon 
the stage for the evening. Numa, who has been 
more than thirty years behind the foot-lights, is 
nervous during the first eight or ten representations 
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of a new piece in which he has an important part. 
The “taf” begins to leave him only when the title 
of the drama is firmly fixed upon the playbills. 
Ligier says that he has always got an apple in his 
throat when he first appears :—and Frédéric is com- 
pelled to take violent measures to rid himself of this 
actor’s curse. One night Harel,seeing him drinking 
off a bottle of Bordeaux in the green-room, asked 
him the reason for so violent a refreshment.—* I am 
drowning the ‘taf,’” was Frédéric’s reply. After the 
first act Harel approached Frédéric to congratulate 
him upon his success:—‘ The ‘taf,’” said Harel, 
“was evidently submerged.”"—“ Ah!” replied Fré- 
déric, “ but he has floated to the surface again,—I 
must give him another drenching.” And forthwith 
a second bottle of Bordeaux was swallowed. Never 
was Frédéric finer than on this evening. Lacres- 
sonitre walks up and down the green-room in a state 
of painful agitation before appearing,—a casual ob- 
server would think he was about to commit some 
fearful crime. When the actors of the Gatté see 
Francisque scratching his head they know directly 
what is the matter,—Francisque has the “ taf.” 
Even Arnal, whose self-possession on the stage is re- 
markable, is subject to this disease. Arnal’s ‘‘taf,” 
however, is a remarkable one. It rises if anything 
on the stage is out of its place. A chair an inch out 
of its proper position gives him premonitory symptoms, 
but a table out of the line exasperates him. Lately 
he played in a piece where he entered a room with a 
stick in hishand. On the fourth night of the piece, 
the property, having lost Arnal’s stick, put another 
in its place. When the new weapon was handed to 
the actor, he perceived at once that it was not the 
stick he had used the night before ; whereupon he 
stormed, and insisted upon having the original. His 
demand could not be satisfied, therefore Arnal would 
not play,—and the manager had to drop the curtain 
in the middle of the performance, with the excuse 
that a sudden indisposition had incapacitated the 
actor. 

The “taf” is not the only difficulty the 
director of a Parisian theatre has to surmount. 
He has to deal generally with a jealous troupe, 
—all striving for parts, all indulging personal 
vanity at the expense of dramatic art. This 
vanity was, according to our authors, well re- 
proved by Brunet on one occasion.— 

One day Brunet gave a clever lesson to M. Le- 
vassor, who was disposed to refuse the part of a 
schoolmaster, in the drama of ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ 
because it did not appear to him to be sufficiently 
prominent. “Ah!” said Brunet, “I could have 
made a hit in this piece !”—‘* What! you would 
have taken the part of the schoolmaster ?”—“ No, 
no,” replied Brunet, “ that part properly belongs to 
Potier. My part in the piece would be the in- 
spector, who appears only in the last scene. He 
says but a few words it is true; but what expression 
—what colour might be thrown into them !” 
—Where shall we find actors of this stamp now- 
a-days! Still, what has been the result of the 

retensions of actors? Why, that now authors 

ave ceased writing comedies or dramas, con- 
tenting themselves with the manufacture of 
parts. One day a writer took a piece to 
Frédéric, and asked him to read it. Shortly 
afterwards the author called to hear the actor’s 
opinion :— 

“My dear Sir,” said Frédéric, “I have read your 
piece. It is finely written, but there is no part in 
it." No part! Why, my dear Sir, there are 
three first-rate parts in it !"—“ That is exactly my 
meaning. When there are three parts in a piece— 
there is no part for me!” 

—These vanities may be multiplied. It is said, 
for instance, that Fechter, who made a great 
success in the Filles de Marbres,—dying of a 
deep decline during one hundred nights,— 
afterwards refused the principal part in a new 
comedy because the hero was not consumptive. 
We are assured that every Parisian manager 
has to deal with gentlemen and ladies of this 
stamp; and that these gentlemen and ladies 
have, in their turn, many crosses to bear, and 
many bitter disappointments to suffer. “I 





would rather be a needlewoman than an ac-| 
tress,” said Mdlle. Mars, in the days of her | 
triumph, to a young girl of fortune, who con- | 
sulted her about appearing on the stage. Yet 
has the theatre its fascination, which endears it 
ever afterwards to those who have once had a 
success within its walls.— 

Brunet, when he had retired from the stage, used 
to go to the green-room of the Variétés every night, 
dressed for a part, although he had no part to play. 
—‘“I am able to cheat myself,” he used to say, 
“with the notion that the call-boy is going to shout 
my name :—and this dress strengthens my illusion.” 
One day he asked to play the part of a man who 
did not appear upon the stage, but had simply to 
knock three times at a door behind the scenes. For 
this part he dressed himself most carefully. The 
person knocking was supposed to be an old landlord 
—and Brunet was excellently made up for the part. 
This love of the theatre did not forsake the old 
gentleman, even when he had retired to Fontaine- 
bleau. Here he used to offer his gratuitous services 
to the director of the local company. Potier, too, 
declared, that a deep melancholy always came over 
him when he passed the scene of his successes. Then 
there was Odry, who, when he had left the Variétés, 
played comédie bourgeoise, at Courbevoie, rather 
than not act at all. Ordinary actresses, however, 
leave the stage easily. When the bird of youth 
has sung its sarcastic song on her thirtieth birthday, 
she sees, with horror, that a spectre, in a high dress, 
is appearing on her horizon; and then she thinks of 
a chateau on the Lake of Como. She is generally 
found afterwards, however, at the Lake of Enghien 
only! 

The foregoing extracts illustrate the style of 
the authors of ‘ Bilboquet.’ Scandal and gossip, 
pleasantly written, about people well known to 
a large class of readers, may be looked upon as 
certain to sell; therefore ‘ Paris in Little’ will 
probably be a speculation as successful as the 
‘Memoirs of Bilboquet.’ It is possible that 
the volume from which we have selected our 
extracts may not be liked in the green-rooms 
of the Boulevards theatres; but in the Boule- 
vards and Palais-Royal cafés its success is 
certain. ‘ Paris in Little,’ to conclude, might 
have been a series at once amusing and in- 
structive; but in these hands it has a chance of 
degenerating into a very long description of the 
littlenesses of Paris. 

Paris Boursier is a description of the Bourse, 
—neither so graphic nor so complete as the 
‘Cosaques de la Bourse,’ which we noticed 
lately—[ante, p. 710]. 





Hermea—{Hermen]. By Paul Heyse. Berlin, 
Hertz; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Ir is more than probable that the name of Paul 
Heyse will be new to the generality of our 
readers, and that they will receive as infor- 
mation the statement that he is a young Berlin 
oet of some four or five years’ standing,—that 
Re has been, in the course of his life, a con- 
tributor to Gruppe’s Musenalmanach, where his 
‘Xenien’ (named after the precedent of Géthe 
and Schiller) made a respectable figure in the 
year 1852,—and that, by those who see more 
than the loftiest eminences of literature, he is 
looked upon as a “rising young man.” We 
may add, that he has a testimonial of some 
importance in that very solid periodical, Her- 
rig’s Archiv, which, devoted exclusively to the 
study of modern languages and literature, found 
him worthy of a place in a comprehensive 
article on ‘“‘ German Epigram in general,” and 
handsomely declared that with him Sinnigkeit 
(translate this word, if you can) often became 
wit. One of the epigrams, which is cited in 


illustration of this opinion, is as follows :— 
Thoughts are wild game,—a timid race, 
And fly from him who gives them chase, 
Look at them calmly,—void of fear, 





They ’ll soon begin to venture near, 


And learn at last, by your command, 
To eat their victuals from your hand. 

These scintillations of wit, such as they are, 
have not found their way into the little volume 
before us, which, save a Puppet-play at the 
end, is of a grave character, being mostly 
composed of those short narrative poems 
which were much more prevalent in German 
twenty years ago than they are at present, 
Thus ‘ Margherita Spohetin’ is a tale (borrow. 
ed from Straparola) of a female Leander, who 
visits a lover on the sly, and, finally, perishes 
by the wicked exertions of two brothers, choice 
Italians, of a school with which we have been 
familiarized by Boccaccio-Keats’s ‘ Pot of Basil’ 
and John Webster’s ‘Duchess of Malfy,’— 
‘Urica,’ who gives the title to another poem, 
is a Negro aint who, having been brought up 
in luxury by a benevolent French countess, 
falls in love with the countess’s son, and is go 
shocked to find her black skin an obstacle to 
an honourable alliance, that she runs away, 
and becomes the associate of the worst canaille 
of the first Revolution, but still retains enough 
of her old flame to attempt the young noble’s 
rescue when he is seized by a mob, and to go 
mad when he is guillotined. The attachment 
of Michael Angelo to Vittoria Colonna furnishes 
another theme,—and, from China, the poet 
brings an exceedingly pretty tale, called ‘Die 
Briider,’ in which an oppressive old king not 
only marries his scn’s aftanced bride, but tries 
to murder the son also, and is righteously 
punished by the mistake of the assassins, who 
kill the son of the second marriage instead of 
the offspring of the first, though the latter 
perishes likewise, in avenging the death of his 
half-brother. 

All these are capital stories; and, as we see, 
the poet has freely wandered, in all directions, 
to pick them up. Let us add, that he perfectly 
understands what to do with them—finds out 
in what their essential character really consists 
—and sets it conspicuously before the reader. 
In the last-named story, for instance, it is the 
pathetic element that prevails; and, in gently 
flowing rhymeless lines, of five trochees, he 
sings the love of the two brothers, whom cir- 
cumstances might so easily have inspired with 
mutual hate. Those who will accept the brief 
name of ‘“‘ Ki” as fitting for a hero of romance, 
will hardly fail to find the following description 
agreeable. Swen-kong, the wicked old king, 
looking out of window, sees the son, whom he 
has so grossly wronged, in friendly intercourse 
with the boy who was the result of that wrong:— 


In the blue of night the moon grew broader. 
With her, too, increased the Monarch’s anguish, 
Till it turn’d his night to clearest day-light. 
For, on looking from his palace window 
Towards the meadows, along the river, 
Both his sons he plainly saw disporting. 

Then the hero, Ki, the boy instructed 

How his little steed, with milk-white body 
And a mane of coal, he ought to master. 

And a slender bow he also gave him, 

Which of iv’ry, stain’d with red, was fashion’d, 
Taught him how to guide the feather’d arrow, 
Caught him foxes, and the mottled serpents. 
Then, at evening, when they both were weary, 
On the grass they both reposed together. 

Into the sharp ear of list'ning boyhood 

Pour’d the man the fulness of his story,— 
Tales about the South, and battles fought there, 
Tales about the unicorn so wondrous, 

Tales about Yun-Yang, the feather’d couple, 
Who of sorrow die, when they are parted. 


Of far stronger stuff is ‘Urica,’ to which, 
indeed, we must look for the more powerful 
qualities of the poet. Here the theme is more 

assionate than pathetic; but the poet, while 
he sets forth the reckless love of the Negro 
heroine, takes occasion, whenever he can, to 
fling in several original conceits, without destroy- 
ing the force of his utterances. The measure, 
ottava rima, written with a distribution of 
rhymes different from that of the classieal 
Italian, and with great freedom as to the ter 
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mination of the lines,—is well fitted for the 
warmth and hurried character of his narrative. 
In the following stanza we have endeavoured 
to give sense and metre with tolerable accuracy. 
The unhappy Urica, who has been hanging to 
the neck of her adored Etienne, is shocked by 
his avowal, that he feels for her merely the 
offection of a brother :— 

She hears him, and her young arms, which enfold 

His neck, drop off like some poor faded wreath ; 

He shrinks ;—her eyes are gleaming fix’d, as death; 

He sees her totter, still her heart can hold 

Her limbs upright,—that heart is strong in faith, 

And cannot think that he would bid it break. 

“Hear me,” he cries—she utters not a breath, 

But by her gestures says he must not speak. 

Urica falls sick of a fever, and when she 
recovers she has only this horrible interview on 
her mind.— 

Her sorrow, which had robb’d her heart of all 

Except remembrance, left her that to nurse, 

E’en as the brigand flings the empty purse 

At him whom he has stripp’d. 

The following description of the approach of 
day in the streets of Paris is an instance of re- 
markably bold personation :— 

Now watchful Night perform’d her latest round 

Through street and market. If some wight astray, 

Who roam’d perplex’d on his mistaken way, 

Or homeless, cow’ring by some wall, she found, 

She snorted at him fiercely. Those who lay 

In slumber from the steps she rudely swept, 

For waking time approach’d ;—already day 

Bearing faint light upon the house-tops crept. 

The puppet-play of ‘ Perseus,’ with which 
the volume concludes, is sketchy in the ex- 
treme, but fanciful and poetical. Medusa, prior 
to her deformity, is the first-love of the hero, 
who afterwards destroys her, and when his mar- 
riage with Andromeda has brought him within 
the limits of domestic existence, he bewails his 
old life, and, uncovering the fatal shield, is 
turned to stone by the beloved of former days. 
Kasperle, the conventional Punch of the German 
puppet-show, is placed by the side of the vision- 
ary Perseus, as Mephistopheles by Faust,—and 
the measure as well as the subject shows, that 
Heyse’s work is to be set down among the many 
imitations of Géthe. 

_ Why the poet has called his book ‘ Hermen ’ 
it would not be so easy to divine, were not an 
explanation given in an extract from an “ old 
tic poem” worthy of Jacob Cats which 

runs thus :— 

Now Phebus with his rays flings down a pleasant smile 

Upon the flow’rs : we'll near this Hermes sit awhile. 

His head, as you may see, is human-—quite complete. 

A rude unfinish’d block supplies the place of feet. 

You see and you see not. A hedge with wealth of leaves 
To half the sacred stone a verdant cov'ring gives. 

’Twas thus the sculptor’s art arose in Greece at first, 
’Twas thus for higher works its infancy was nurs’d. 

Thus the ‘ Hermes’ quaintly symbolizes the 
work of every young beginner,—though the 
word would better apply if the notion of incom- 
pleteness were to be added to that of commence- 
ment, as in the case, for instance, of the works 
of Novalis. Now Paul Heyse’s little narratives 
are as complete as the most fastidious gourmet 
of tales could desire, and his modesty goes too 
far when it would invite us to look out for un- 
finished extremities, 





The History of Magic. By Joseph Ennemoser. 
Translated from the German by William 
Howitt. To which is added, an Appendix of 
the most remarkable and best authenticated 
Stories of Apparitions, §c. Selected by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. hn. 

ARE we going back to the Middle Ages, or 

opening a new chapter in the history of Philo- 

sophy? Are we retrograding into mental dark- 
ness, or have we erred in departing from the 
so-called superstition of a former day? Are we 
how returning to the right path, and forsaking 
the false lights of science and reason? Or, is 
there a middle ground,—a reconciling centre, 
where two apparently opposing truths cohere 





and harmonize? These are questions naturally 
arising out of the tendency of thought made 
manifest within the last twenty years. During 
that period, the eye of speculative Philosophy 
has certainly been onal | backwards very fre- 
quently, and has peered into the dusty sepul- 
chres of the past in the hope of digging out 
luminous treasures from what, during a long 
period, was esteemed mere rubbish. The philo- 
sophy which was content to sit snugly by its 
own human fireside, and to draw the curtains 
closely across the outer darkness, has, we are 
told, departed; and we are now to look forth 
into the gusty night that lies beyond our thresh- 
old, and gaze upon the far-off stars that people 
it. Many are the phantom-like appearances 
that we are to see—“ or dream we see’ —flitting 
obscurely to and fro. Ghosts, omens, presenti- 
ments, miracles, witchcraft, vampirism, sorcery, 
magical sympathy, second-sight, and every 
conceivable and inconceivable kind of sight, 
devilish possession, and angelical visitation—in 
short, all the forms and speculations of the 
mythology of early Gothic times—have recently 
arisen from their graves with a sort of galvanic 
life, and in the new shape of an alleged philo- 
sophical system. The votaries do not generally 
ask for a blind belief, but attempt to give reasons 
and to create a science out of what was for- 
merly only a faith. We have been, we are told, 
sunk too deeply in matter and mechanism, 
and have endeavoured to limit infinity to the 
length of our foot-rules, and to sound the depth 
of the eternal possibilities by logical plumb-lines 
and calculations. Yet it will scarcely be denied 
by any man who has not absolutely forsworn 
reason, that the “‘ New Philosophy,”’ if it is to 
be so named, has often crystallized into the 
most extravagant and fantastic shapes; and 
that, within the last few years, we have had to 
witness very painful exhibitions of that popular 
tendency to credulity, that mad haste to be- 
lieve in any marvel, however gross, and that 
indisposition to accept a natural explanation, 
however satisfactory, which appear to be as 
ineradicable among the well educated as among 
the absolutely ignorant. When those who are 
not willing to be led astray are twitted with 
shallowness and prejudice (the two favourite 
war-cries of the new philosophy), let them 
reflect that even those faults are better than 
that intellectual inebriety which— 
Not once perceives its foul disfigurement, 
But boasts itself more comely than before. 

Here is a book, coming to us from Germany, 
which seeks to systematize that tendency to- 
wards philosophical mysticism which, as we 
have just observed, is a characteristic of the 
present age. The author is one of those who 
think we have too utterly abandoned the 
knowledge and the opinions of the Middle 
Ages. He conceives that all Superstition has 
had its central truth, as, indeed, many have 
supposed before him. But the truth was “a 
sophisticated truth, with an alloy of lie in’t,” 
as Dryden says; and we must be careful, in 
endeavouring to seize that subtle essence which 
gave vitality to the earthy mass, that we do not 
encumber ourselves with exhausted dregs and 
refuse. The eclecticism of the present day, 
with reference to old forms of belief and the 
abandoned mythologies of the past, may be so 
guided as to render service to an inclusive and 
all-reconciling philosophy; but it must be 
watched with a keen and sober eye, or it will 
end in leading us back to the worst bondage of 
medizval superstition. 

The position assumed by Dr. Ennemoser 
seems to be this: that in all ages, and particu- 
larly in the primitive times, the most highly 
organized and spiritual have possessed a pro- 
founder perception of the secrets of Nature, 
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and a greater degree of influence over passive 
matter than were exhibited by the majority, 
—for though these powers are common to all, 
they lie dormant in most, through too great a 
regard to the attractions of the outer senses; 
that this superior manifestation of knowledge 
and energy is by no means miraculous, but is 
the result of perfectly natural psychological and 
physiological laws, acting only occasionally, 
and on that account regarded as wonderful ; 
and that in the (assumed) recent discoveries of 
Mesmerism is to be found the philosophical 
explanation or key to the primitive mysteries of 
—— Ancient Magic, consequently, resolves 
itself into modern Mesmerism. But, as every 
form of truth has a tendency to shoot out into 
rank and lavish overgrowth, the truth contained 
in Magic has come to be embodied in a huge 
heap of extravagant details, which are purely 
mythic and superstitious. From the ancient 
doctrine of a World-Soul, penetrating the entire 
mass of matter to which it imparts vitality and 
form, Ennemoser derives the doctrine of a reci- 
procal influence passing between the spirit of 
man and the real nature of all things, whereby 
we are enabled, under certain conditions, to 
obtain a knowledge of the Future and of dis- 
tant events, and to stand in a position of myste- 
rious, sympathetic intercommunication with the 
whole body of Nature. 

In some instances Ennemoser accounts for 
what are generally accepted as supernatural 
visions on purely physical principles. Visions 
are with him sometimes genuine inspirations, 
sometimes nothing more than artificially-pro- 
duced illusions, and sometimes the result of 
disease, or a combination of bigotry and mad- 
ness. In every case they are coloured by, and 
draw their forms from, the particular religion 
in which the visionary has been educated.— 
Dreams either may or may not contain a pro- 
phetic meaning; and they are occasionally 
‘‘ ironical,” and go by contraries. This, by the 
way, looks to us very like the doctrine of the old 
women, and of course leaves no possibility of 
failure. 

Ennemoser only returns to the beliefs of 
the Middle Ages in a modified way; and he 
even accepts in many instances what he calls 
the “common-sense” mode of explaining the 
phenomena of which he treats. But he con- 
ceives that the only complete and satisfactory 
explanation is to be found in Magnetism or 
“ Magic,”—by which latter term we under- 
stand him to mean the mystical or supersen- 
suous powers of the human mind. A similar 
theory was propounded by Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
in his ‘Truths contained in Popular Super- 
stitions.’ 

The general result of Ennemoser’s presumed 
discovery is, that in this nineteenth century, we 
are to go back to the imaginations of the 
past, and to seek therein the materials of a sci- 
ence which is to have a practical bearing on 
our daily life, and which is to be accepted, not 
as a metaphor of truth, but as demonstrable 
truth itself. We entirely withhold our assent. 
Before we can acknowledge this new system, 
we must renounce the whole of the discoveries 
of modern science, and all the light of modern 
wisdom. We must deny the teaching of expe- 
rience, and the logic of analogy, and the in- 
stinctive perceptions of our own nature. We 
must abjure well-ascertained facts for the em- 
brace of a cloudy phantom; the firm ground for 
unstable air. 

When the Doctor speaks of healing by touch 
as a result that may be expected from magnet- 
ism, we answer by saying that the body has 
its fixed laws, both of health and disease, which 
are not to be set aside by any conceptions of 
the mind; and that it is a grave error to allow 
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a few marvellous stories, such as those related 
of Richter and Valentine Greatrakes, to over- 
rule the ascertained code of physical action. 
The besetting sin of this mode of thinking is, 
that it prefers a few isolated appearances of fact 
to the best-established rules of fact; whereas, 
whatever is contrary to analogy, however diffi- 
cult it may be to disprove the particular instance, 
should weigh very little against the common 
experience of mankind. Briefly, our objections 
to those forms of belief which Ennemoser in- 
cludes under the generic name of “ Magic,” 
are—that they are partial in their operation, 
and opposed to known laws; that the alleged 
facts are either very doubtful, or may be ac- 
counted for in more probable ways; that a faith 
in such relations has an enervating influence 
on the human mind, subjecting it to an ever- 
increasing cloud of fear, opening a door to the 
raging drunkenness of superstition, and, as an 
infallible consequence, (for the whole expanse 
of history teaches that) to the most shocking 
forms of cruelty and oppression. Undoubtedly, 
Dr. Ennemoser has no desire to lead us back 
to such a condition of things, and he might 
say that there is no fear of it in the face of 
modern knowledge; but we cannot forget the 
heinous witch-trials—not of the dark ages, but 
of the intellectual seventeenth century. 

From the times of the ancient Magi and 
Zendavestians of Persia, the mystical Brahmins 
of India, the Chaldzan star-gazers, the Pytha- 
goreans and early Platonists of Greece, and the 
teachers of the Jewish Cabbala, down to the 
later period of the Neo-Platonists, the Gnostics, 
the Valentinians, the Origenists, and the Mani- 
chzeans,—and from these to the modern Alchy- 
mists, Rosicrucians, Illuminati, Quietists, Swe- 
denborgians, and Mesmerists,—men have been 
repeatedly found to proclaim that they have 
entered the region of pure truth, and discovered 
the secret and transcendental qualities of the 
soul. Yet what have they proved? Whatsettled? 


What practical influence have they had upon | 


the world, or upon society? What have they 
added to our certain and indisputable know- 


ledge? All their theories appeal entirely to the | 


emotional part of our nature, and ought to be 


received as mere aspirations, incapable of proof, | 


and not desiring it,—and, therefore, we object 
to seeking in that direction for the elements of 
demonstrable science. 

Ennemoser has illustrated his opinions with 
learning; and his work contains a large amount 
of information concerning the mythologies and 
mystical speculations of all times and nations. 
But there is a want of clearness and progressive 
deduction; and Mr. Howitt’s rather clumsy 
English, with its false relatives and other in- 
stances of bad grammar, tends to increase the 
obscurity. Added to this, the mechanical ar- 
rangement of the book, as regards parts, divi- 
sions, and sections, is involved in inextricable 
confusion. 

The Appendix added by Mrs. Howitt consists 
of a collection of supernatural stories, gathered 
from various sources. Some of these are rather 
worn and hackneyed; but upon the whole, they 
present a curious, though not very pleasing, 
picture of intellectual aberration. Among these 
narratives is a relation of adream dreamt by 
Mr. Howitt on his passage out to Australia in 
1852; to match which, Mrs. Howitt gives us, 
in a short preface, a dream of hers after her 
husband’s arrival in Australia, the most remark- 
able feature of which is, that it did not come 
true, but only “ paltered in a double sense.” 
The natural explanation of both dreams is pal- 
pably apparent; and to our minds the only 
wonder consists in the fact, that they should be 
thought sufficiently wonderful for publication. 





MINOR MINSTRELS, 


Poetical Tentatives. By Lynn Erith. (Saun- 
ders & Otley.)—As a rule, a young poet should 
never give his poems a name implying that they 
form a first attempt. There is an unnecessary 
humility in it, and the humility is generally 
superfluous. In the present volume we are glad 
to say the confession is perhaps injurious, for the 
poems show an experience, a sense of harmony, 
and a felicity of expression worthy of many a 
mature work. The book is dedicated to a brother, 
also a poet, in an address very full of tender- 
ness, affection, and aspiration, but not of the 
bony, strong-minded character. Amid verses 
rather feeling than thoughtful, as a woman’s 
best poems might be expected to be, we occa- 
sionally come upon such phrases as “ The sun- 
beams pasture on the mountains,”—the daisy 
‘with fire upon its lips,”—worthy of much 
praise; and lines like these:— 

And from the cold earth’s wintry tomb, 
Spring rises fresh to God; 
which have all the verve of the best adolescent 
poetry. The following stanzas on Music are as 
fluent as any the subject could demand :— 


Music spoken, 
Music broken, 
By the rushing of a rill: 
What is this but what doth enter 
Into every heart's deep centre, 
And doth ali with gladness fill? 


Music waking, 
Music taking, 

From the breezes of their joy: 
What is this but what doth murmur, 
Growing fainter, growing firmer, 

When our dreams our deeds employ ? 


Music dwelling 
Where the swelling 
Of the wind and wave is near: 
What is this, great heart of Ocean, 





But our own of changed emotion, 
Now a smiie, and now a tear? 
| The Deluge: a Poem. By the Rev. James 
| Spry. (Birmingham, Langbridge.)—If we were 
| not told on the title-page that the profits of this 
poem were to be applied to Church purposes, 
| we should say that it was nothing but a smooth 
paraphrase of a chapter in Genesis. A scholar 
and a gentleman is evident in the correct metre 
and the happiness of the expression. We do 
not see a single poetical thought added to an 
| old subject. The following passage is a fair 
average :— 
The youthful mother, filled with dread dismay, 

Tier tender infant presses to her breast ; 

Regardless of all other ties on earth 

She rushes forth, she knows not where, for life. 
| But soon the ruthless flood her steps betrays, 

And in one grave entombs them both. 

The son his aged parent tries to save, 

And with firm hand supports his tott'ring steps, 

Till faint and weary with the bootless toil, 

They sink exhausted, and are seen no more. 

Thousands, who to the mountain tops had climbed, 

With dire dismay behold the raging flood 

Higher and higher up the steep ascend. 

Escape is now cut off, all hope is lost, 

And wild with fear, and maddened with despair, 

They headlong plunge into the threat’ning waves. 
We think it rash to throw the Bible into verse, 
unless by so doing a writer can clothe it ina 
nobler dress than the exquisite English of our 
old translators. To change it is too often to 
lower its sublimity into metrical commonplace. 


The Poetical Works of Andrew Park. 
(Bogue.)—With this close-printed double-co- 
lumned volume of 352 pages, dedicated to the 
Earl of Eglinton, Mr. Park closes his literary 
life. In his preface he represents the Muses as 
accepting his resignation,—owning himself in- 
duced to believe that he is not one of their 
favourites. He has devoted himself to poetry, 
he says, for twenty years,—satisfying too often 
his self-esteem at the expense of his exchequer. 
He is now resolved to enter into the service of 
Mammon. This volume contains many poems 





of great length :—‘ Beauty,’ ‘Lost Love’ in- 
numerable sonnets, a collection of poetical 





apothegms, a tragedy, countless songs, imitations 
of Ossian, facetious verses written for all sorts 
of occasions, from printers’ meetings to assem- 
blies of benevolent societies. Nearly every song 
has its separate dedication,—an ingenious mode 
of making one poem confer two immortalities, 
But really there is nothing to laugh at in Mr, 
Park. He is metrical, sensible, and fluent. He 
has fancy, and some humour. His subjects are 
neither too abstract nor too commonplace; but 
still there is a something wanting. The very 
variety of his attempts shows the facility and 
the average quality of his rhymes; yet Mr, 
Park is a poet of Glasgow, ert ago crowned 
by many admirers, and considered worthy of the 
laureateship. All the country papers laud him, 
He has received far more praise than Milton 
did in all his life, and these favourable criticisms 
are now carefully collected, and appended to 
each poem. We might add, that Mr. Park is 
occasionally coarse, and that his epithets are not 
always felicitous. Trees do not ‘open their eye- 
lids,”’ noris the heather “red lipped’’; but we dare 
not pen criticisms on a poet so universally 
lauded. The following extracts convey a good 
impression of Mr. Park's strength and weak- 
ness :— 
Some think thee, Scotia, but a speck, 
Set in the close surrounding sea ; 
But, oh ! I'll bear thee much neglect, 
If I forget thy hills and thee! 
™ heath-clad mountains proudly rise 
igh where the red-wing’d lightnings leap, 
And there the tempest’s wildest cries 
Are echoed o'er the surgy deep ! 
The dark pine waves its lofty plume— 
The joyous rein-deer revels free, 
And o’er the hoary granite rolls 
The cascade to the weltering sea! 
The curtains of the sky are hung 
From every jagged cliff on high— 
And Nature speaks with matchless tongue, 
he secret language of the sky! 
In contradistinction take the following, which 
occurs in the same poem :— 


‘Tis noon! at Slough the cortege wait, [sic] 
A messenger anon is seen, 
Ringing aloud at Frogmore gate, 
With tidings from the welcome Queen. 
The noble mother hears with love, 
Her Royal Daughter’s safe return. 


The Last Days of Diserth. A Poem. In 
Siz Cantos. By W.G. Starbuck. (Saunders 
& Otley.) —This is a poem founded on a Welsh 
legend, written in pleasing octosyllabic verse, 
by a writer who treats his subject in the Scott 
manner. The escape of the hero, Owain, from 
a field of battle, reminds us too much of the 
outlaw Bertram, in ‘ Rokeby.’ There is a strong 
national feeling in every page, picturesque 
truthfulness in painting Welsh scenery, and 
considerable metrical power. Welsh legendary 
history affords for the real poet as good a field 
as the Border stories that Scott rendered im- 
mortal. A Tudor is as good a name as a John- 
stone, and an Owen as a Douglas. The writer's 
images are occasionally conventional, and Scott's 
melo-dramatic and sentimental style is more fre- 
quently imitated than his more nervous and 
vivid passages. The following extract will show 
how forcibly Mr. Starbuck can convey his 
impressions of Welsh scenery :— 


On Cader Ferwyn’s giant form 

Is hanging now the infant storm; 
Around its summits vapours lour, 

And time proclaims the evening hour. 
Who ever from the vale beneath 

Has watch’d the misty rain-clouds wreath 
Their fluttering robes round summit hoar, 
Descending gently, lower, lower, 

Till all the peaks are lost to sight, 
Obscured in an etherial night 

Of driving mist—anon, the gleam 

Of lightning, like a burning seam 
Through nature’s vapoury veil, divides 
The spheres: then fancy may behold 
How in stern majesty forth rides, 

With flashing bannerole unroll’d, 

The “Old Storm King ;” while madly springs 
At the red symbol, on wild wings, 

From the unfathomed depths of space, 
The legion of his kindred race, 

To battle with the briny sea, 





And scourge the wolds, the woods, and lea. 
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Beside the Tanat’s shrunken flood, 
Dark Tewdwr, in his sullen mood, 
Was pacing wildly to and fro ; 

Anon upon the stream below 

His eyes were bent, then upward cast, 
He listened to the rising blast, 

Or watched the Cader’s summit sear 
In the thick vapours disappear ; 

The dark defile seem’d darker still, 
Whistled the wild blast o'er the hill, 
The Pistyll’s fall with mournful sound, 
Loud echo’d through the dark profound. 
High o'er the cliff it falls at first, 
Then ’neath a rocky arch doth burst. 


Such lines betoken observation as well as 
poetical facility. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Battles and Battle-Fields of Yorkshire, from 
the Earliest Time to the End of the Great Civil War. 
By William Grainge. (York, Hinton.)—The value 
of this book consists in its bringing local informa- 
tion to bear upon the illustration of historical facts. 
The author has gone ever the various scenes of the 
bloody encounters which have taken place in his 
county. He has described the battles and the 
battle-fields, and has recorded the little information 
which has been preserved by tradition. We are 
told, for example, that at Stamford Bridge, after 
the lapse of eight hundred years, the inhabitants 
continue yearly to commemorate an incident which 
occurred during the battle between Harold and 
Tosti, by making pies or cakes in the form of a 
swill or swine tub. The spot where the consecrated 
banner was placed at the Battle of the Standard, in 
1138, is still termed Standard Hill, and the place 
of burial of the slain is indicated by Scot Pitt Lane. 
The spot where the Duke of York fell at the Battle 
of Wakefield in 1460 is to this day pointed out by 
the villagers—a hollow piece of wettish ground 
near two large willow trees, which tradition says 
were there at the time of the battle. It is also 
“a common expression of the common people to 
each other, when any one has occasion to go down 
the lane in the dark, past the spot where the duke 
fell—‘ Mind th’ Duke o’ York without his head 
doesn’t git hod o’ th’, as th’ gans by th’ willo’ 
trees.’” About a quarter of a mile from Marstcn 
tradition indicates an elevated spot as the position 
held by Cromwell ; a clump of trees stood there 
some time since, now all felled but one, which has 
been left to point out the station of the grim Iron- 
sides, A placeisalsoshown where they say the hedges 
were cut down to make a way for the army close to 
the village of Marston,—it goes under the name of 
Cromwell’s Gap. Such gossip is worth referring 
to by tourists, and may occasionally be useful to 
historical writers. Simple descriptions of the battle- 
fields, with cheap illustrative maps, would, in our 
judgment, have been preferable to the author's 
florid accounts. 

Theologia Germanica: which setteth forth many 
Fair Lineaments of Divine Truth and saith very 
Lofty and Lovely Things touching « Perfect Life. 
Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer from the only Complete 
Manuscript yet known. Translated, from the 
German, by Susanna Winkworth, (Longman & 
Co.)—“German theology” is not a title likely 
to be popular; but, in this case, it ought nét to 
prejudice the book. There is nothing here of the 
freethinking rationalistic German school of theo- 
logy; but a pious treatise, supposed to have been 
written about 1350 by Tauler, a Dominican monk 
of Strasburg. It was first published by Martin 
Luther. Dr. Pfeiffer, of Prague, found a better 
MS. of the book than the one from which Luther 
printed, and published a new edition in 1850. 
Miss Winkworth has translated the work edited 
by Dr. Pfeiffer ; but not relying sufficiently, as we 
think, upon the merit of the book itself, has 
thought it necessary to preface the volume with 
letters from the Rev. Charles Kingsley and the 
Chevalier Bunsen. Mr. Kingsley’s contribution 
8 chiefly remarkable for having been made the 
vehicle of a sneer at Locke's philosophy, in- 
troduced into a definition of substance, which is 
borrowed from Coleridge without acknowledgment. 
Chevalier Bunsen, in few words, gives an explana- 
tion of Tauler’s position as a theological writer, 
with a brief allusion to his own departure from 
England, that “home of old Teutonic liberty and 





energy,” which, he says, he has also found to be 
‘the home of practical Christianity and of warm 
and faithfal affection.” Fortified by sucli ap- 
provals, ‘Theologia Germanica’ may safely claim 
the attention of all readers of religious books. It 
is certainly a remarkable volume,—a pre-Refor- 
mation exposition of much excellent Reformation 
doctrine. 

The Subject-Matter of a Course of Ten Lectures 
on some of the Arts connected with Organic Chemistry. 
By William Thomas Brande. Arranged by J. 
Scoffern, M.B. (Longman & Co.)—In 1852 Prof. 
Brande delivered ten lectures ‘On some of the Arts 
connected with Organic Chemistry,’ at the Royal 
Institution. This volume is a reproduction of that 
series of lectures by Dr. Scoffern. The preface 
acquaints us with the extent to which this re- 
production has been carried. Speaking of .the 
lecturer, Dr. Scoffern says :—‘‘ A mind in which 
the whole subject of discourse was so well ar- 
ranged as his needed the aid of but few written 
notes; and from this skeleton, so to speak, the 
entire subject had to be constructed,—the editor’s 
own remembrance of the lectures themselves fur- 
nishing the necessary details.” Dr. Scoffern has 
executed his work with considerable credit to him- 
self; but we must object to the principle—adopted 
also on a former occasion in connexion with the 
name of Dr. Faraday—of giving to a work a 
character which does not belong to it, in leading 
the public to believe it to be—as is expressed on 
the back—‘ Organic Chemistry applied to Arts, 
&c.—Brande,’—the faithful report of the lectures 
delivered by that eminent chemist, which it is not. 
Taking Prof. Brande’s meagre notes three years 
after the delivery of the lectures, Dr. Scoffern fills 
them in from memory; the book is, therefore, the 
work of the latter gentleman upon the framework 
of the former. Regarding this publication as Dr. 
Scoffern’s, we may remark, that it contains a large 
amount of information on the subjects of which it 
treats. Dyeing, bleaching, calico-printing, sugar, 
fatty bodies, nitrogenous matters and fermentation 
are respectively considered. The sections devoted 
to sugar—as we might expect from Dr. Scoffern’s 
long connexion with its manufacture —are very 
full of information. Those, however, in which he 
deals with the natural history of his subjects are 
not only incomplete, but frequently in error. The 
chemical portion of the work is satisfactorily 
treated, and appears to render as popular an 
account of the several processes considered as any 
we have met with. We have taken serious objec- 
tions to some points connected with this work ; 
but all that portion which really belongs to 
organic chemistry proper may be recommended 
without reservation. 

Report of Twenty-one Years’ Experience of the 
Dick Bequest. 
Menzies. (Edinburgh, Blackwood & Sons.)— James 
Dick, of Finsbury Square, London, was a Scotch- 
man who in the palmy days of the West India 
trade went to Kingston, Jamaica, and returned 
with a fortune. Dying in 1828, it was found that 
after a competent provision for his only child, he 
had left a sum of 118,787/. 11s., “for the main- 
tenance and assistance of the ‘country parochial 
schoolmasters’ in the counties of Elgin, Banff, and 
Aberdeen.” So large a property enables his trustees 
to exercise great influence upon the selection of 
schoolmasters and the management of schools within 
the appointed district. The present volume sets 
forth their general principles of management and 
the comparative results for the last ten years. 

The Chronicles of Merry England rehearsed unto 
her People. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 
(Hall & Co.)—A pleasant narrative compiled for 
the use of young persons upon the principle of 
taking for history not whatever is true, but what- 
ever is romantic. The name of Milton honours 
the corruption, and the present writer shelters 
herself’ under his example, but not without quali- 
fying doubts and questions which go far to deprive 
the practice of its harmfulness. The pseudonyme 
of the Author of ‘Mary Powell’ is a guarantee 
that a good spirit runs throughout the book. 

Evenings with the Romamists; with an Intro- 
ductory Chapter on the Moral Results of the Romish 
System. By the Rev. M. Hobart Seymour. 


(Seeleys.)—These ‘Evenings,’ like the author's 
‘ Mornings with the Jesuits,’ are altogether coti- 
troversial, tipon the principal points between the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches. They 
are, therefore, entirely beyond our jurisdiction. 
Mr. Seymour has prefixed to his volume a chapter, 
im which he compares the number of committals 
for murder and the number of illegitimate births 
in “ Protestant England” with those in the prin- 
cipal Roman Catholic States of Europe. The 
result is highly favourable to this country, We 
are pleased that it should be so; but we cannot 
concur in the deduction to which Mr. Seymour's 
title to this ehapter would seem to lead, namely, 
that the state of things in other countries exhibits 
the “‘ Moral Results of the Romish System.” ‘Ta 
his comments Mr. Seymour qualifies this assertion; 
but such a title ought not to have been allowed 
to stand at the liead of the chapter nor to have 
found place in the title-page. 

The Vision of a Midsummer Morning's Dream. 
By F. Starr. (Norwich.)—A work of a kind 
which is entirely beyond the province of the 
Atheneum. Mr. Starr conceives that he has been 
made a direct medium of sacred prophecy concern- 
ing what is to come on tie world in the latter days, 
—that he received divine visions when confined in 
a lunatic asylum, which he was directed to com- 
municate to the world. 

On our table we find cheap reprints of The Shady 
Side, by a Pastor's Wife,— Alice, by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton,—and Modern Flirtations, by 
Catherine Sinclair. We have also a new and re- 
vised edition of Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth, a 
book for the present time,—a similar edition of 
Mowbray’s 7'reatise on Domestic and Ornamental 
Poultry, edited by L. A. Meall, with the addition, 
in an Appendix, of a Treatise on the Diseases of 
Poultry, by Dr. Homer,—Asiatic Cholera, its 
Cause and Cure discovered and demonstrated, by 
Thomas Harvey, Esq.,—and How to meet Cholera : 
a Guide for Parish Officers, Sanitary Commit- 
tees, Clergymen, &c., by James J. Scott. Mr. Scott 
has also published the Public Health Act of 17 & 18 
Vict. cap. 45, with Abstract and Commentary, ex- 
plaining the changes which the act has effected. 
We have, also, Vols. I. and II. of a sixth edition 
of Lingard’s History of Engiand, printed in small 
type and double columns,—a sixth and abridged 
edition of Crombie’s Gymnasium, a valuable work, 
which will acquire new popularity in its con- 
densed form,—an enlarged second edition of Dr. 
Dewar’s Divine Revelation; its Evidences, Exter- 
nal, Internal, and Collateral, —a twenty-fourth 
issue of Pope's Yearly Journal of Trade, a book 
of value to all persons engaged in commerce, —a 
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reprint of The Census of Great Britain in 1851, 
| slightly condensed, so as to adapt it for popular 
reading,—Lord Brougham’s Speeches upon Na- 
| tional Education, House of Lords, 24th of July and 
| 4th of August, 1854. Amongst theological books, 
| we have received Jsrael Future, The World to Come, 
| and Gethsemane, three series of Lent Lectures, de- 
| livered at the Chapel of the Lock Asylum, in the 
| years 1852, 3, and 4, by the Rev. Capel Moly- 
| neux, the excellent chaplain of that institution,— 
| also The State of the Church in Britain at the Time 
| of Augustine’s Mission, by the Rev. Frederick 
Meadows White, an essay which obtained Dr. 
Ellerton’s Theological Prize at Oxford in the pre- 
sent year. For the sake of the lovers of a lighter 
literature, we may also mention Tales and Lays for 
Sunshine and Shade, by John Alfred Langford, 
containing pieces mostly reprinted from periodicals, 
—Popular Tales illustrativeof the Moral and Social 
Virtues displayed in the Lives of Eminent Indi- 
viduals, by Mr. J. Piercy,—The Electric Telegraph 
of Fun, by Alfred Crowquill, full of oddities of 
all kinds,—and The Adventures of Mr. Sydenham 
Greenfinch and of his Friends in London. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

The Works of Horace, followed by English Intro- 
ductions and Notes. Abridged and adapted for 
school use, from the edition of Fr. Diibner. 
(Rivington.) —- A superior edition, admirably 
adapted for school purposes, being copious and 
correct in information; but at the same time 
thoroughly practical in aim and character. Every 
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allusion is explained, and every difficulty—whether 
of construction, translation, or prosody—satisfac- 
torily cleared up; but the reader's attention is not 
directed to any unessential points, nor is his 
patience tried by any excess of words. He finds 
all he wants at once, and no more. The abridg- 
ments of the notes are highly judicious, and the 
additions derived from the best sources. 

A Philological Grammar, grounded upon English, 
and formed from a Comparison of more than Sixty 
Languages. By W. Barnes, B.D. (J. R. Smith.) 
—The ability to compare sixty languages with 
any degree of success implies an extent of polyglot 
lore that is not possessed by many. That Mr. 
Barnes has a respectable knowledge of several of 
the sixty languages he has collated is pretty 
evident from what he has written; but he gives no 
evidence of a profound acquaintance with them, or 
of what is even more essential in a scientific work 
upon general grammar, an aptitude for philo- 
sophical investigation. He has brought together 
a number of interesting facts, which in the hands 
of a Grimm or a Becker might have been made to 
yield valuable results, Here, however, for want of 
analytic and generalizing power, they lead to little. 
Mr. Barnes rarely gets to the bottom of what he 
is investigating. He is too often satisfied with 
pointing out occasional analogies, without pursuing 
the inquiry far enough to ascertain whether they 
are merely accidental resemblances or referable to 
some general law. We object, also, to his awkward 
notation and un-English phraseology. A good 
deal of his matter might well have been spared, as 
being familiar to all who are likely to consult such 
a work, 

The Orientalist’s Grammatical Vade Mecum: 
being an easy Introduction to the Rules and 
Principles of the Hindusténi, Persian, and Gu- 
jardti Languages. By Alexander Faulkner. (Bom- 
bay, American Mission Press.)— Within this 
volume are comprised three succinct grammars, 
clearly exhibiting the essential elements and prin- 
ciples of as many languages, and containing reading 
lessons and familiar phrases. As a first book it 
possesses great merit, being compiled from works 
of high authority, and carefully adapted for the 
use of beginners. Hence we are not surprised to 
find it has been well received in India. But we 
cannot refrain from commenting upon the awkward- 
ness of such names as the “‘ Present Future Tense” 
and the ‘‘ Past Future Tense.” 

Aventures de Télémaque. Par Fénelon. With 
Notes by J. C. Delille. (Whittaker & Co.)—The 
first of a series entitled ‘‘ Foreign Classics,” which, 
if continued as it is here begun, will be a worthy 
companion to the ‘Bibliotheca Classica” and 
‘Grammar School Classics” issued by the same 
publishers. They are quite right in thinking that 
a work of this nature cannot be efficiently edited 
by any one person; and we know not where they 
could have found two more competent editors than 
poor have selected,—Mr. Delille and Mr. Long, 
each being supreme in his own department. The 
result is, that the work combines all the requisites 
of a text-book adapted to promote the study of 
French in grammar schools, It is quite a rarity 
to meet with notes on modern foreign authors 
conveying so much explanatory information in so 
small a space, and such excellent renderings of 
idiomatic passages, which, even if easy to trans- 
late word for word, are not so easy to put into 
good English. 

Two educational works have been published b 
Mr. George Boyle. In the first, which is entitled, 
The Difficulties of the French Language Explained, 
(Simpkin & Marshall), he gives a good account of 
those peculiarities in the French language which 
it is most essential for English people to know, but 
which are very often insufficiently explained in 
French grammars. Any one in full possession of 
the contents of this volume would be saved from 
falling into many errors which our country- 
men find it difficult to avoid. The author’s re- 
marks on the genders—that perpetual stumbling- 
block to English writers and speakers of French— 
the use of prepositions, the position of adjectives, 

., are at once original and useful, Occasionally 
we have thought his attempts to account for certain 
usages more ingenious than correct. We regret, 





also, that he has chosen the form of dialogue for , worth while.—A Table showing the Method of Con. 
conveying his instructions, which might otherwise | jugating all the Verbs of the French Language, by 
A 


have been put before the reader in fewer words. 
Great advantage may be derived from the exercises, 
which are numerous and carefully prepared. His 
second work, called German Handwriting, and How 
it is to be Learned (Simpkin & Marshall), is well 
adapted for its purpose, though we think scarcely 
needed. 

The Second German Book : a Syntax and Etymo- 
logical Vocabulary; with copious Reading Lessons 
and Exercises. By the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
M.A., and J. W. Friidersdorff, Ph.D. (Riving- 
tons.)—This is a kind of compendium of Becker’s 
German Grammar, interspersed with illustrative 
matter, and followed by an Appendix, containing 
the principal roots of the language, with their 
compounds and derivatives. Excellent as is the 
authority followed in the main body of the work, 
we do not think the general execution equal 
to that of the First German Book; and even if it 
were, we question the necessity of the publication. 
Those who have mastered the contents of the 
First Book would do better to go to the fountain 
head, and study Becker for themselves, if they 
wish to get a thorough knowledge of the language. 
It is tedious to be always at reading lessons and 
exercises such as are given here. 

Key to Advanced Latin Exercises, with Selections 
for Reading, is a useful volume, forming part of 
Messrs. Chambers’s excellent series, known as 
their ‘‘ Educational Course.” 

Elements of Arithmetic for the Use of Schools, 
by W. Scott, M.A. (Longman & Co.), wants the 
admirable simplicity and clearness of Colenso’s 
Arithmetic, and deals too much in algebraical 
demonstration for an elementary arithmetical work. 
Its redeeming feature is the introduction of rules 
and tables to facilitate the transition to the decimal 
notation. 

The Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader. By 
A. W. Buchan. (Hamilton, Glasgow.)—A col- 
lection of extracts from various authors, arranged 
under general heads. Each lessonis preceded by lists 
of important words with the Latin or Greek roots 
from which they are derived, both being accented. 
Some of the derivations are unquestionably wrong 
—as, e.g., arduous from the Latin ardere, and 
deface from facere; others are nearly useless, in 
consequence of the want of some connecting link 
between the root and the English derivative. In 
the case of compounds, derivation of more than 
one element is rarely given. All the words are 
without meanings, which is a serious deficiency. 
Questions are appended to each lesson, and notes 
occasionally added. A list of prefixes and affixes, 
followed by a vocabulary with meanings, closes the 


volume. We have seen many better works of the 
kind. 
Mr. Henry White, B.A., who has produced 


several creditable elementary books on history, has 
just completed a History of Scotland, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, (Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh) which gives the results of modern 
investigation in a condensed form. 

A ‘Schoolmaster of Twenty Years’ Standing” 


has compiled a little book entitled The Governess, }- 


containing simple and familiar explanations of 
various elementary subjects—such as animal, vege- 
table and mineral substances, social terms, arith- 
metic, geography, chronology—with a few selec- 
tions of poetry, well suited for the use of children 
who have just learnt to read. 

The Dictionary of German Synonyms, in Messrs. 
Chambers’s Educational Course, which is compiled 
from Hilpert’s German Dictionary, supplies much 
useful information in a form very convenient for 
reference.—We are glad to see a new and improved 
edition of Ince’s Outlines of English History, a work 
which on its first appearance obtained our approval, 
and has since been well received by the public. 
—The Tutor’s Guide to his Pupils, by Clericus, is a 
short catechism containing a few facts of English 
history, and some explanations on the British 
Constitution, and the ecclesiastical polity of the 
Churches of England and Rome.—aA third edition 
of the Rev. George King’s New and Comprehensive 
Grammar of the English Language has also ap- 
peared, which we should have thought ly 





. C. Badier, appears to us too cumbrous and un. 
wieldy in form to be of much ical use. 
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Adams's (H. G.) Beautiful Butterflies, square 16mo. 1s. swd. 
Alison’s History of England, 1815-52, Vol. 1, new edit. 8¥o0. 15s, cf, 
Archbold’s (J. F.) Law of Landlord and Tenant, 2nd edit. 10s. ¢l, 
Armstrong’s English Composition, Part 1, ard edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d, ¢, 
Balfour's (J. H.) Outlines of Botany, fe. Svo. 78. 6d. cl. 
3eamish’s What, Where, and Who is Antichrist ? post 8yo. 3g, ¢), 
Best Method of doing Common Things, 1*mo. 1s. swd. 
Boucher’s (J.) Volunteer Rifleman and the Rifle, 12mo. 4s. 6d, ¢), 
Box’s (G.) Bribery, or the Political Curse, fe. 8vo. 18. swd. 
Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, new edit. cr. 8vo, és, ¢), 
Sassell’s Picture Book for the Young, large square, 1s. swd. 
Caughey’s (Rev. J.) Revival Miscellanies, 12mo. 4a. cl. 
Census of Great Britain in 1851, royal 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Christian’s Fireside Library, 1*53—54, 2nd issue, 2 vols. fc. Syo, 3, 
Coalition Guide, fe. 5vo. 18. swd. f 
Contributions to History of Biblical Translations in India, svo, » 
Cooper's Indestructibility one of the Great Truths, 12mo, 28. éd. ¢, 
Crombie’s (Rev. A.) Gymnasium, abridged, 6th edit. 12mo. 6s. ¢l, 
Dowson (H.), The Centenary, cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl 
Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio, Series 1 & 2, complete, le. 
Gillson’s Pastor’s Parting Token of Affection, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. ¢}, 
Going Home, by F. G. W., 18mo. 1s. bds. 

Gran +4 Lady G. Fullerton, new edit. fe. 8vo. 48, cl. gilt, 
iall’s (M.) Twofold Slavery of the United States, fe. 8vo. 38. cl. 
Hamilton's Outlines of History of England, Vol. 3, 1s. (Weale), 
Harding’s (J. H.) Elementary Art, 4th edit. folio, 25s, cl. 
nvalid’s Hymn Book, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
James. On os Property mertnond to Building Societies, s, 
Jay’s (Rev. W.) Autobiography, edit. by Redford & James, vo, jay. 
Jones’s Theory and Practice of Notes of Lessons, 12mo. 2s. 6d, cl, 
Liguori’s (A.) Christian Virtues, trans. fc. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Love Affairs, by Mrs. Caustic, 12mo. 18. swd. 
Low’s Family Series, * Taylor’s Facts in Clergyman’s Life,’ 3s, ¢d,, 
M*Kidd’s (A.) Exposition of Romans vii., 12mo. 5s, cl. 
Melly’s (G.) School Experiences of a Fag, post 8vo. 78, cl. 
Miller’s (H.) ay Schools and Schoolmasters, 3rd edit. 78. 6d. cl, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, fc. 8vo. 38, 6d. cl, 
Jak Openings, by J. F. Cooper, fe. 8vo. 18. 6d. bds, 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, 7th edit. rev. 58. cl. 
Pridham’s Notes and Reflections on Epistle to Ephesians, Se. éd, 
Religious Instruction, Part 1, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Shakspere, Knight's Stratford Edition, Vol. 8, fc. 8vo. 18, bds. 

St. John’s (P. B.) Arctic Crusoe, cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Stocks’s (Rev. J.) Evangelical System Considered, 2nd edit. rev, 32, 
Sunshine of Greystone, by E. J. M 
‘atham’s (E.) Dream of Pythagoras, and other Poems, 18mo. 2s, 
Thucydides, edit. by Arnold, Vol. 3, Part 2, 8vo. 68. cl. 
Turnbull’s (J.) Translation of Paul’s Epistles, 8vo. 78. cl. 
l'urner’s (Rey. B.) New Eng Grammar, 4th edit. 12mo, 1s, 6d. 
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STAY WITH US. 
How swiftly the bright days are going !— 
We dreamt of the new-opened leaves, 
When some said the roses were blowing, 
And now they are binding the sheaves. 
On, on! sweeps the march that for ever 
The roses and corn-mill restore : 
To the hill side, the glen, and the river, 
They come—but we know them no more. 


Sweet Summer-time, grant us yet longer 
To shake off the dust of the towns; 

Give us time to grow wiser and stronger 
By studies in woods and on downs. 

Let us see but your skirts in the meadows, 
Your smile in the far-away blue ; 

Till the souls that are dwelling with shadows 
Come out to the sunshine and you. 


We have not grown rich without reason, 
We have not grown poor without hope, 

We have not made market and season 
The uttermost bounds of our scope. 

The lore of the wild flower and fairy 
Still charms, as it charmed us in youth; 

From mortals our trust learns to vary, 
But never from nature and truth. 


Perchance we are not 7 knew us, 
In haunts where the woodbine yet climbs; 
The cares of the world have come to us, 
.We have met with hard tasks and hard times. 
And oh! but the lights have waned slowly 
Away from the heart and the brain, 
Since , foes left off their faith and their folly 
To look after greatness and gain. 


We know there is trade in the City,— 
We know there is war in the East, 
And if neither wealthy nor witty, 
We know there are taxes at least.— 
But morning still purples the highlands, 
And suns in a golden light set, 
Though our days stand like desolate islands— 
Sweet Summer-time, stay with us yet. 
Frances Brows. 
London, 1854. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


August 1. 
Ir is generally understood that a man who 
has never been further than Ersonan has 00 
claim to be called a traveller. He is simply * 
tourist—a seer of sights—a patron of handbooks— 
a victim of cicerones—the author of a diary—and 
the deliberate perpetrator of two volumes. If be 
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relate adventures, nobody believes ; if he encounter 
dangers, nobody sympathizes; if he catch a fever, 
itis a matter of course; and if he dies—we suppose 
him to have landed in Egypt—he is taken, as the 
Alexandrians have it, with no more honour than 
if he had remained in his own parish, “ outside 
the Rosetta Gate.” There is a little square grave- 
yard there, with high walls and drooping trees, 
ready to receive him. The melancholy event is 
made known to his friends; but geography counts 
him not amidst its martyrs, and science claims him 
not among her sons. 

The regular tourist is an interesting object of 
study. But he is not the same in all countries. 
In France he is distinguished from mere pleasure- 
seekers by a determined propensity for walking. 
He knows the mysteries of the Bocage, and has 
traced the Sambre to its source. His valise always 
contains an extra pair of shoes cut out on a par- 
ticular principle. Hotel-keepers dare not cheat 
him; and in the diligence offices they beg that he 
will not say how much he has paid for his place to 
the Milor, who occupies the uncomfortable middle 
seat by his side. In Spain, in Switzerland, in 
Italy, the tourist presents different, but equally 
marked, peculiarities. We scarcely know him at 
all when he arrives in ‘. 

You would be very much mistaken if you sup- 
posed, in the first place, that he is in want of any 
information from old residents as to the proper 
way of going to work on his arrival. He knows 
more than you can tell him. Donkey-boys are to 
be bullied,—guides are to be beaten,—backsheesh 
is to be inexorably refused. If you contradict 
these first principles, either you are a mere pre- 
tender to knowledge or have some interest in 
giving bad advice. Let the tourist alone. He is 
in the saddle, and Asinus, from long habit, takes 
him to the Hotel d’Orient, without swerving a 
step from the way. He attributes the circum- 
stance to his previous studies of topography. No- 
thing, moreover, astonishes him. He has learnt 
that there are only two things to see in Alexandria 
—one in this direction, the other in that—Cleo- 
patra’s Needle and Pompey’s Pillar. As to that 
vast square, surrounded by great rows of white 
houses, and covered with loose sand, and with 
groups of donkeys and their drivers here and there 
—doing duty for cabstands,—with Europeans walk- 
ing on the south side under the shade of their 
own dwellings, and on the other a constant stream 
of Levantines and Greeks dressed like civilized 
people, Turks in military uniforms, or Arabs in 
really picturesque attire,—all this the tourist 
cannot, of course, notice in any leisurely way. 
He has to call on Mr. G. or Mr. B. and present 
his letters of credit—dash out to the Needle and 
the Pillar—return—devour a lunch, pay ten francs, 
and make ready to go at once on board the barge 
which is to take him to Atfeh. 

Certainly, this is an energetic way of proceeding, 
deserving of the highest praise in a Queen’s Mes- 
senger or ‘‘ our own Correspondent,” but the Tra- 
vellers’ Club is right. This is to be simply a 
tourist. The steam is up in the tug. The heavy 
barge piles the waters of the canal round its prow. 
Moharrem Bey’s garden is left behind. The canal 
winds; and other gardens, or rather orchards, line 
itfor some time. But you soon get out into the 
open country—half lake, half desert; and for the 
first time the impression is produced that Alex- 
andria and its environs are nothing but an oasis 
artificially created on the shores of the sea. The 
tourist has also leisure to reflect, that he has passed 
through a great city without . 2eing it. 

There are at least eighty thousand inhabitants 
at the present time in Alexandria, exclusive of 
the garrison, of as varied a nature and singular a 
character as can well be imagined. They stand in 
a peculiar relation to the rest of Egypt,—resuming, 
asit were, every element of its population, whether 
indigenous or recruited from the north or south. 
Every variety of colour, from the white Englishman 
to the ebony Soudanee, congregates there to trans- 
act the business of the country. It is the counting- 
house of Egypt. Formerly, most political affairs 
Were transacted there; but during the time of 
Abbas Pasha it became purely and simply a com- 
mercial emporium. We shall endeavour to give 














an idea of its position, whilst the tourist proceeds 
on his way, seeing exactly what his Guide-book 
tells him there is to be seen, neither more nor less ; 
and carefully filling his diary with notes that he 
might have made at home,—on the mud-huts of 
Atfeh, to be described as ‘‘ wretched,” the ‘‘ vast” 
walls of Sais, the dim triangles that will certainly 
show themselves at a particular point between the 
palm groves, and which are to give rise to pyra- 
midal emotions. All these things are interesting 
in their way ; and, in fact, the man who could pass 
through the country and shut his eyes to them, 
would scarcely earn our toleration. Chateaubriand 
calculated ill when he boasted that he did not take 
the trouble to go and see the Pyramids. Yet, as 
when we have heard a lover confess the raptures 
which the sight of his mistress arouses in him, we 
rather avoid a second, a third, a twentieth repeti- 
tion of the same thing, so we are not always in a 
mood to follow the Rev. Mr. A. or Cornet B. in 
ecstatic excursions back to the times when washer- 
women sent in their bills in hieroglyphics, and 
sons gave their fathers’ mummies in pledge for 
hereditary debts. 

It is good to look sometimes towards the past ; 
but it is also good not to forget the present. The 
city of Alexandria is now in great glee. For 
several years it has been under a kind of ban. 
Abbas Pasha, the late Viceroy, could not forgive it 
for making pretensions to be civilized. He did not 
like its ugly European houses, built without bow- 
windows, without ventilating chimneys on the roof 
turned towards the north as in good old Cairo, in 
broad straight streets, that invite the sun to 
scorch them, in defiance of every rule suggested 
by the climate. Nor did he like the bustle of a 
commercial place, the staggering to and fro of 
porters under bales of Manchester goods, the con- 
stant inroads of gentlemen in green veils and 
spectacles, the arrivals of steamers, the presence 
of a large fieet of infidel ships; but, above all 
things, he detested the constant business connected 
with this incessant movement—the calls of trouble- 
some consuls, the complaints of merchants, the 
squabbles of rival speculators, the adulation of 
Greek parvenus, and the visits of tourists. To all 
these things he knew that his grandfather, who 
spent every summer in Alexandria, was subject. 
So he never visited the place at all, except when 
on his way to Stamboul, to receive the necessary 
investiture; and the gingerbread palace of Ras-et- 
tin served only to gratify the curiosity of gentle- 
men who had “done the Upper Country,” and were 
waiting for the French steamer to take them to 
Beyrout. 

Abbas Pasha had tastes that we can understand. 
He was fond of the great capital, which he could 
see whenever he chose to visit the citadel, stretch- 
ing out at his feet, with a perfect forest of mina- 
rets of all sizes and shapes clustering up in the air, 
—one of them, according to the natives, belonging 
to a mosque which no mortal man has been able to 
identify. There it is, a square peculiar-looking 
object: you may accurately take its direction, and 
guide yourself by the compass, if you please ; but 
when you fancy you have reached the spot, you 
find an exposure of ruined houses, a ,bustling 
bazaar, an open square—no sign at all of the 
mirage-minaret. However, these picturesque fan- 
cies scarcely occupied Abbas Pasha’s mind. He 
did not much go to the citadel. He was a “ regu- 
lar Turk ;” and loved to live among “regular 
Turks” in the neighbourhood of Elephant Lake— 
which is no lake at all, buta garden that gets very 
damp in inundation time;—little bright fowls 
starting up here and there amidst the grass and 
glittering just like a flight of white ibises in a 
corn-field, spreading their wings and threatening 
to fly and speckling the expanse of green glades, 
but settling down again, because their wings have 
grown languid in the sun, and there is no reason 
why they should take the trouble to go further off 
to bask in the same way. The Birket is surrounded 
with houses, and you can rarely get a glimpse. 
The Pasha’s palace, which rises near, is a great 
rambling dwelling, with no attempt at architec- 
ture, full of cool rooms and galleries, — white 
without and dim within,—a pile of buildings 
giving shade to a great square, where courtiers 





stream to and fro, eunuchs scowl, and donkey- 
boys—who penetrate there, clothed in rags and 
impudence, and look like costermongers bivevack- 
ing in front of Buckingham Palace—wait for their 
‘‘fares,” who have gone in to be decorated*or bas- 
tinadoed, and while away the time by smoking a 
cigar-end which some European has thrown aside 
on entering. 

This dwelling-place, however, was far too 
bustling for Abbas Pasha’s ordinary residence. 
He better liked to live in the outskirts of the city, 
or even in the desert, where he had built him a 
palace and laid out gardens. Chance never made 
a greater mistake than in promoting this huge 
gentleman to be “‘sovereign”—as the penny-a- 
liners will have it—of an important country. He 
was meant by nature to be a jolly monk, or rather 
a Derveesh, privileged to taste the delights of 
Paradise by anticipation. Profound was his faith 
in the laws of Mohammed as interpreted ad usum 
of the Pashas of Egypt. He hated Christians,— 
especially such as pretended to be civilized. He had 
no idea of the duties or obligations of government. 
Egypt to him was a great farm, out of which he 
was allowed, by rackrent or otherwise, to make as 
much money as he could. For this reason, disre- 
garding laws and treaties, which he could not ap- 
preciate, being especially contemptuous of political 
economy— which he defined to be “the art of 
merchants to prevent princes getting in their 
revenues”—he does not so much tax as levy con- 
tributions on the country,—taking his food, as the 
French say, where he found it. His last great feat 
was to establish a monopoly in corn :—very profit- 
able to himself, very disagreeable to foreign traders. 
They had passed by without criticism his exactions 
on the natives, the strange violence with whigh he 
levied troops, his cavalier manner of treating poli- 
tical questions; but when he touched corn and 
threatened beans, they feared he might next lay 
sacrilegious hands, not on the constitution, but on 
cotton,—and great was the outcry among them. 
A regular conspiracy was organized among the 
semi-European merchants, not to dethrone but to 
defame him; and several of the newspaper cor- 
respondents insinuate something about an ‘un- 
fair end.” However, there can be no doubt that 
Abbas Pasha died of apoplexy. He was a bon 
viwant of the true Oriental school, believing that 
all the world of which he knew was created for 
the sole purpose of sending impressions of pleasure 
to be absorbed into his huge frame. Laws of mo- 
rality, considerations of prudence, of course had 
no influence; yet when he was gorged with delight, 
saturated with enjoyment, he did not seek, as so 
many Eastern tyrants do, for artificial excitement 
in cruelty and massacre. There was something 
débonnaire about him, after all; and, although 
commercial Egypt illuminated for three days to 
commemorate his death under pretence of wel- 
coming the equally bulky Said Pasha, we question 
whether his five years’ reign will not be remem- 
bered by the fellah as a period of comparative 
well-being. His first act was to partially abolish 
the ferdeh or poll-tax,—the impost most obnoxious 
to Muslim minds; and throughout his viceroyal 
career, although the iron mechanism of adminis- 
tration established by Mohammed Ali was nomi- 
nally maintained, it was allowed to work less 
energetically. 

The truth is then, that whilst the rest of Egypt 
was comparatively content, Alexandria, which had 
become aceustomed to regard itself with great 
admiration, felt lowered in its dignity and hurt in 
its self-love. Some of its public buildings, as we 
have hinted, became mere show places. The 
palace of Ras-et-tin was deserted by courtiers, and 
not a single Circassian smiled in the great Harim. 
This family of Cavalla has some strong peculiarities. 
No one member of it can bear to live in a dwelling 
built by any other. Abbas has deserted all the 
palaces that sprang up in the time of Mohammed 
Ali; and no doubt Said Pasha will build half-a- 
dozen new ones for himself. It is quite certain 
that Alexandria will again become one of the 
capitals of the country, There will be work for 
masons there. Malta stone will be in great request ; 
and Greek merchants, swallowing their partialities, 
may find it good to trade in the demolished fortifi- 
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cations of Sebastopol. The materials of cities shift 
about strangely in the Mediterranean, and all these 
parts. The huge blocks that once formed the 
colossal towers of the Pharos may now be counted 
amongst the ‘‘stones of Venice,” and there are 
Greek pillars let into the walls of Acre. 

The rapidity with which Alexandria has grown 
reminds one of the tropics where trees and cities 
start into life so quickly. The old town is now so 
surrounded by new streets that many strangers, 
who stop longer than our friend the tourist, never 
see it at all. With the exception of a few great 
Wakalahs bordering the Frank street where it 
opens into the Minshiyeh, and the thoroughfare 
bordered by Greek baccals leading from the port, 
you .may live a year or so in the place without 
needing to see any real native architecture at all. 
The majority of houses are built by Frank, that is, 
Italian and Maltese architects, with as perfect a 
disregard to rule as is consistent with a complete 
avoidance of the picturesque. The wealthy 
Levantines are almost as contemptuous of outward 
appearance as the wealthy Londoner. They seek 
above all things to avoid following native traditions, 
because they want not to be, but to appear, civilized. 
They choose the ugliest house-fronts and the ugliest 
hats possible. Englishmen, though they do not 
adopt the Eastern costume, rejoice in wide-awakes, 
white trousers, no waistcoats, and turn-over collars 
—all those at least who have not been stereotyped 
into formality by a London life. The Levantine 
stands on a Khamsin day behind his counter, with 
a narrow-brimmed black hat on—he has thrown 
aside his fez without losing the habit of keeping 
the head always covered—with black cloth coat, 
black satin waistcoat, black stock, black trousers, 
black patent leather boots—perspiring, but proud 
—feeling that he is at length a civilized being and 
dooking back with contempt to the day when, with 
a noble white turban—badge to him of degradation 
-—he cowered at the sight of every shovel-stirruped 
Bey who tramped by surrounded by his swarthy 
retainers, with sleeves tucked up to their shoulders, 
-showing round statuesque arms ever ready to wield 
the Koorbash. 

The Levantine isnowamiserable man. He dare 
not follow the bent of his nature, which is essentially 
Eastern. He must walk in the dusty crowd that 
streams to and fro in the evening before the door of 
the French Consul. He must play at billiards, go 
to the theatre, spend money in horse races, drive 
a tandem, and allow his wife to show her pretty 
face encircled by a ravishing Parisian bonnet. All 
these things are necessary to civilization ; and it is 
his interest to be civilized. There will be great 
doings in this society when Said Pasha has esta- 
blished a brilliant court there. That voluminous 
prince is fond of réunions, where European ladies 
fatigue themselves with dancing. Alexandria will 
cease to be merely an outlet for country produce. 
Festive entertainment will become a feature in its 
daily life. A fresh supply of old carriages bright- 
ened up to suit that sunny atmosphere will be got 
out, Whatever may become of Egypt, there will 
be merriment in this fortified oasis. G. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A Correspondence between the Departments of 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade, in regard to 
the increasing scarcity of the materials for the 
fabrication of paper, has just been printed. The 
Treasury suggested the propriety of instructing our 
foreign consuls to procure samples of vegetable 
fibre in their respective localities applicable to the 
manufacture of paper, and stated “that if the 
article could be laid down so as to cost from 2d. to 
24d. per pound when purified and bleached, with- 
out reckoning the cost of preparation, it would be 
sufficiently low to answer the purpose in view.” 
The Board of Trade has furnished the Treasury, in 
reply, with a report from Dr. Forbes Royle on the 
materials for paper-making procurable from India 
and another report from Dr. Lyon Playfair written 
after consultation with the leading paper-manufac- 
turers, Both these reports are documents of 
importance. Dr. Royle, after referring to the ma- 
terials ordinarily used in this manufacture in our 
own country, and to the rice and bamboo paper of 





the Chinese, states that “the fibrous parts of many 
lily and aloe-leaved plants have been converted 
into excellent paper in India, where the fibres of 
tiliaceous, malvaceous, and leguminous plants are 
employed for the same purpose; asin the Himalayas, 
one of the lace-bark tribe is similarly employed, and 
in China one of the mulberry tribe, and the nettle 
in Holland. I mention these various sources,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ because plants belonging to the 
same families as the above abound in India and 
other warm countries, and are capable of yielding 
a very abundant and never-failing supply of sufii- 
ciently cheap and very excelient materials for paper 
making of all kinds.” Dr. Royle thinks that 
‘there is probably nothing so well calculated to 
yield a large supply of material fit for making 
paper of almost every quality as the plaintain 
(Musa Paradisiaca), Each root-stock throws up 
from six to eight or ten stems, each of which 
must be yearly cut down, and will yield from 
three to four pounds of the fibre fit for 
textile fabrics, for rope-making, or for the manu- 
facture of paper. As the fruit already pays the 
expenses of the culture, this fibre could be afforded 
at a cheap rate, as from the nature of the plant, 
consisting almost only of water and fibre, the 
latter might easily be separated. One planter 
calculates that it could be afforded for 91. 13s. 4d. 
per ton. Some very useful and tough kinds of 
paper have been made from the plaintain, and 
some of finer quality from the same material in 
France.” Dr. Playfair attributes the failure of the 
attempts hitherto made to furnish new raw mate- 
rials for paper to one or more of the three following 
causes :—Cost in bringing them to thestatein which 
they are offered to paper-makers; loss of weight 
in bringing them to this state; difficulties in 
bleaching. He adds, that the price mentioned in 
the Treasury letter of 2d. to 2}d. per pound is 
considered by most makers to be too high. They 
think that materials to be of benefit should be 
looked for at the price of 1d. to 14d. per pound, 
unless the pulp be offered in a bleached state. 

We have received a communication from Prof. 
M‘Coy, of Queen’s College, Galway, with refer- 
ence to our review of Dr. Henry’s ‘ Life of Dalton’ 
[ante, p. 961], calling in question the propriety of 
ascribing to Dalton the undivided honour of the 
discovery of the Atomic Theory. For ourselves, 
we have only to remark, that we did not enter into 
the question now raised, but simply quoted the 
words of Sir Humphry Davy as we found them in 
the book under review. Prof. M‘Coy, after the 
expression of his unwillingness to diminish the 
‘* well-earned posthumous celebrity” of Dalton, 
proceeds thus:—‘‘ Nothing but the conviction 
that the perhaps chief portion of the celebrity in 
the present instance belongs of right to another, 
could make me undertake the task. In your 
quotation from Davy it is said, ‘Mr. Dalton’s 
permanent reputation will rest upon his having 
discovered a simple principle,’ &c., meaning the 
Atomic Theory. I submit data, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to show that Mr. Dalton is not fairly enti- 
tled to the reputation of having discovered that 
brilliant principle, the value of which extends far 
beyondchemistry. It is stated in the notice that 
‘Dr. Thompson and Wollaston were the earliest 
to acknowledge the truth and value of the Atomic 
doctrine ;'—the former, I believe, first published 
on the subject in 1807, in his ‘ System of Che- 
mistry,’ and Wollaston in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions in 1808. Perhaps Richter, of Berlin, 
might have been quoted, who announced the grand 
law of chemical combination in 1792. But Mr. 
W. Higgins, of Dublin, gave distinct and lumi- 
nous expositions of multible and sub-multible pro- 
positions of prime equivalents (a term, by the way, 
first adopted by Wollaston) in combination with 
other bodies, in a work printed in 1788, and pub- 
lished early in 1789, entitled, ‘Comparative View 
of the Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic Theory.’ In 
this work are also anticipated many other dis- 
coveries since claimed by others. Nineteen years 


after the publication of Higgins’s book, Mr. Dalton 
brought forward the Atomic doctrine as his own, 
at which Mr. Higgins felt so aggrieved, that he 
took steps to reclaim his paternity to the enfant 
trouvé of Mr. Dalton, by publishing a book en- 





titled, ‘ Experiments and Observations on the 
Atomic Theory and Electrical Phenomena,’ j, 
1814, in which he thoroughly established his claiz, 
of priority. I will not. attempt a retrospectiye 
review of those works of Higgins, presuming they 
are to be found in some of the great collections of 
books on science in London, and it. will therefore 
be sufficient to refer to them. They will, I think 
clearly and distinctly prove, that Mr. Higgins wa; 
the first to announce the Atomic doctrine, and to 
have so illustrated his views, now received as fixed 
laws, as to set the question of priority at rest in his 
favour.” 

In this season of Provincial Festivals, two which 
have lately been held deserve commemoration jn 
our columns. The first is that of the Cutlers at 
Sheffield, which, in addition to the customary pre. 
sence of the members for the borough (Mesa, 
Roebuck and Hadfield) reckoned Lord Fit. 
william and Mr. Monckton Milnes among the 
guests. The former, when discoursing, as all the 
speakers did, upon the war, maintained its justice 
in the strongest manner; but as the same time 
made a confession which will .be regarded with 
interest. ‘‘There was a day,” he said, ‘when 
so ardently did he desire the peace of the 
world, that it was almost a matter of doubt with 
him whether he should not have joined those 
associations that professed to have particularly in 
view the maintenance of peace.” At a time when 
events run so strongly counter to the wishes of the 
friends of peace, this is an avowal, slight though it 
may be, which should be borne in mind, and from 
which they may take courage. Mr. Milnes did 
not forget literature, although like the rest of the 
speakers he felt bound to talk about the war. After 
referring to the gratification he had derived from 
his own connexion with literature, ‘‘ I am sure,” 
he said, ‘‘ you will appreciate the pleasures of lite- 
rature in this town of Sheffield, where, though you 
may be considered as devoted to habits of the most 
practical commercial nature—though you send 
your goods all over the world, so that Sheffield 
writes its mark upon every table of the continent 
of Europe, of America, and of Australia—yet you 
have raised your own statue to Ebenezer Elliot, 
and have paid your last respects to the memory of 
Montgomery.” He added, moreover, a fact that 
should never be lost sight of, that it is the exercise 
of intellectual pursuits which gives the manufac- 
turer his superiority, and that in Sheffield that 
exercise has stirred up the artizans to raise a 
People’s College, which ‘‘I believe,” said Mr. 
Milnes, “‘ will be a model institution for the arti- 
zans of this country, and one which will exercise 
an influence and produce moral effects which it is 
impossible for any one here to conceive.” 

The other gathering to which we have alluded 
was one of Art, held at Glasgow, on occasion 
of the uncovering of a statue of the Queen 
by Baron Marochetti. Sir Archibald Alison 
gave some interesting particulars respecting the 
introduction of Marochetti to this country:— 
‘« Fifteen years have now elapsed since a question 
arose in this city as to the artist to whom was to 
be entrusted the statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. There was a very laudable ee evinced 
on the part of many men that it should be 
given to a British artist. But there were others 
who thought that the Fine Arts constituted 4 
republic, where there is no distinction of nation 
and country—that wherever genius exists there 4 
countryman is to be found. Baron Marochetti 
was then wholly unknown to every member of the 
Wellington Committee. His reputation, indeed, 
had been wafted across the Alps, but none had 
seen his works, and the only specimen we had was 
in the small model he sent of the statue of En- 
manuel Fillibert, which now graces the city of 
Turin. The moment that statue was beheld, it 
was seen he was a man of a million, and to that 
man Glasgow entrusted its great work. I need 
not say how that work was accomplished.” To bis 
Wellington statue, which has long been an ack: 
nowledged ornament of Glasgow, Baron Maro- 
chetti has added, as we are told, another col 
vincing evidence of his power as an artist in this 
equestrian statue of the Queen. But surely the 
‘Glasgow bodies” are incorrectly reported, # 
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poasting that it is the first statue of Her Majesty | 


erected in Scotland. Is there not one in front of 
Holyrood House, erected ten years ago or more ? 
Prof. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, has published 
results of the series of experiments before 
alluded to in the Atheneum [ante, p. 54] for deter- 
mining the precise difference of longitude between 
the Observatories of Greenwich and Paris, in the 
same manner as we have before explained to have 
been already accomplished between Greenwich and 
Brussels [ibid.]. The difference in longitude be- 
tween Greenwich and Paris was first ascertained 
by surveys made carefully and at great expense, 
by the Governments of England and France in 
1787 ; and whatever the accuracy or the contrary 
of the deductions on this special point, their pro- 
ceedings had one important result, for they led to 
the construction of our Ordnance maps. It has 
been always considered advisable amongst scien- 
tific men, that the results thus arrived at re- 
specting the longitude should be verified by a 
series of experiments of a different kind. In 1825 
an attempt was made by the Governments of the 
two countries to accomplish the desired verification 
by rocket signals, but this experiment failed 
entirely. Other endeavours have been made by 
private persons, but without any conclusive results. 
The success of the submariae telegraph afforded an 
opportunity for new experiments. The telegraph 
and railway companies placed their wires at the 
tuitous service of the Astronomer Royal, on the 
itish side, and of M. Arago, and since his death 
at that of M. Le Verrier as superintendent of the 
Paris Observatory, on that of France. A system 
of signals was organized, several thousand sig- 
nals were interchanged, so many, in fact, as to 
permit of the rejection of the larger portion, 
retaining only those (to the number of nearly 
2,000) which were considered to be made under 
unexceptionable circumstances. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to say that no comparison can be made 
between the difference of longitude concluded from 
the former observations, and that found from the 
mass of the late signals, ‘‘The former determi- 
nation is now shown to be erroneous,” remarks 
Prof. Airy, ‘‘ by almost a second of time (a large 
quantity in astronomy), and this correction is 
nearly certain to its hundredth part. For this 
gain of accuracy, this veritable advance of science, 
we are indebted, in the first instance, to the power 
of commercial association,” under which the South- 
Eastern Railway Company, the Submarine and 
Electric Telegraph Companies have been brought 
into successful action. In their encouragement of 
this scientific object, these companies have shown 
themselves to be influenced by most liberal and 
praiseworthy considerations. 

As the demand for ornamental productions in 
metal increases, the facilities of production appear 
to advance yet more rapidly. The difficulties 
which surrounded the process of casting a cylinder 
ornamented in relief externally have hitherto been 
very great, and hence cylindrical vessels much 
ornamented have been cast in sections and after- 
wards soldered together. Messrs. Tyler, of War- 
wick Lane, have, by a simple, but ingenious 
method, overcome this difficulty. A brass mould 
with the pattern required is fitted up on rings, and 
the mould is warmed. The required quantity of 
metal is now poured in, and the arrangement 
being placed on an inclined plane, to rest on, the 
Tings or discs are allowed to run rapidly down it, 
and on arriving at the bottom it is upset, so that 
all the metal which does not adhere to the mould 
flows out. By the centrifugal force thus obtained 
the metal is thrown forcibly against the sides of the 
mould and fills the patterns, the result being a 
perfect coating of the cylinder with the pasty metal. 
The mould is now removed, and the casting is 
complete. The amount of finish which appeared 
on those vases which we saw cast was surprising, 
little being left for the hand to finish. “This pro- 
cess is applicable to busts, statues, and the highest 
works of Art. By the ordinary process, the pattern 
Which we saw cast would require several hours ; 
by the new process, at least twelve such orna- 
mented urns could be cast in an hour. The eco- 
homy of the process is such, that we may expect 
to see reproductions of the best works of our artists 





brought before the public in a permanent material 
at a very cheap rate. 

In a former number of the Atheneum it was an- 
nounced that one of Shepherd’s Patent Electric 
Clocks was about to be erected in the Guildhall, 
Exeter. The Town Council of Exeter voted a sum 
of money towards the expense, and, through the 
instrumentality of a few friends to science, the re- 
mainder of the requisite sum has been raised by 
subscription. The clock is now fixed in the Guild- 
hall, and its operation made manifest by means of 
a communication effected with isolated wires be- 
tween it and a large fine-toned bell in the Cathe- 
dral. When the dial of the Guildhall clock indi- 
cates the hour, correct time,—or, in other words, 
Greenwich mean time—is made known to a con- 
siderable distance by the striking of the Cathedral 
bell. 

The Wilts Archeological and Natural History 
Society held its first annual meeting this week at 
Salisbury. A Correspondent writes to us that 
‘it has been one of those pleasant gatherings for 
which science furnishes the excuse, and which in 
return sometimes do good to science. The meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday in the Council Cham- 
ber, in which a museum was formed of objects lent 
by the Dean and Chapter, Mr. Brodie, Mr. Sang- 
ster, Mr. Nightingale, of Wilton, and by the re- 
presentatives of Colonels Grove and Penruddock, 
beheaded for a Royalist rising in 1655. Among 
the members present were the Bishop of Salisbury, 
the Dean, and a large proportion of the Clergy of 
Wiltshire, Mr. Sidney Herbert, who was the 
President of the meeting, Mr. Poulett Scrope, 
and a sprinkling of F.S.A.’s from Somerset House 
Dr. Thurnam, Messrs. Akerman, Britton, J. B 
Nichols, Thoms, Wansey, &c. Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert made an excellent introductory speech ; the 
Bishop spoke earnestly on behalf of the Society 
papers on local archeological subjects were read 
by Messrs. Lukis, Jackson, and Fane; and 
Mr. Akerman explained the more _interest- 
ing objects collected in the temporary museum. 
Mr. Jackson’s paper was on the Hungerford 
Chapels in the Cathedral,—and that by Mr. Fane 
on the History of Boyton Church,—and, in con- 
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PATRON—H.RH. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL ahem | BETS VO) mae ENTIRELY 
The SIXTH of the MONDAY EVEN iNG COURSE of LEC- 


TURES to the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES will be given on the 
18th inst. by Mr. JOHNS: the Subject—The CENTRE of 


GRA . 

LECTUKES by Dr. SCOFFERN, on the DESTRUCTIVE 
CHEMICAL RESOURCES of MODERN WARFARE—NA- 
TURE-PRINTING, by Dr. BACHHOFFNEK—EXHIBITION 
of DUBOSCQ’s IL CASCADE, in addition to 
allthe DAILY LECTURES, OPTICAL EXHIBITIONS, PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC PURTRAIT GALLERY, &c. &. &c—A BAND 
of MUSIC under the direction of Mr. WAUD, of the Royal 
Italian Opera. The Gas-lighting by Jonn Lesiie, Esq. 








SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 

EnToMoLoGicaL.—Sept. 4.—Edward Newman, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. Evans, of 
Darley Abbey, sent for exhibition a new British 
Noctua, recently taken in North Wales, apparently 
the Spelotis Valesiaca, (Auderegg).—Mr. Stevens 
exhibited several rare Lepidoptera, lately cap- 
tured, including Agrotis lunigera, from the Isle of 
Wight, and Spelotis cataleuca. He also exhibited 
a box of insects collected by Mr. Wallace in the 
neighbourhood of Singapore, containing many in- 
teresting species of Lepidoptera and Coleoptera.— 
Mr. Bond exhibited Acidalia degeneraria, from 
the Isle of Portland, Orthosia hyperborea, from 
Perthshire, hitherto unique in the collection of 
Mr. Douglas, and A tia caliginosa, from the 
New Forest.—Mr. Edward Sheppard exhibited a 
box of Coleoptera from the New Forest, including 
Phioiotrya rufipes, Platypus cylindricus, Elater 
| sanguineus, and other rarities—Mr. Hudson ex- 
| hibited a hermaphrodite Polyommatus Alexis, 
| remarkable for having the right side female and 
| the left male, contrary to what usually occurs in 
| such cases.—Mr. F, Smith exhibited specimens of 
Myrmica cespitum, males, females, and workers, 
| the females and workers only being hitherto 
| known ; M. flavidula, a new species, and both 
| sexes of Bombus soroensis, taken from the nest, 
| all captured near Shoebury, in Essex.—Mr. Oxley 
| exhibited a collection of insects made by him in 
South Australia, in which were a number of spe- 
cies of the smaller Lepidoptera.—Mr. Curtis ex- 
| hibited the anomalous Acentropus Garnorsii, with 








nexion with it, on the Ancient History of the Gif. | the apterous female and a mass of eggs, which he 


fards. The weather on Thursday proved unfavour- 


| believed to be those of this species.—Mr. West- 


able; but the noble proprietor of Wilton House | W0od communicated a letter from a correspondent, 


received the members, to the number of more than 
200, to a collation,—the Marquis of Lansdowne, 


stating that the beetle Phadon betule now existed 
| in countless thousands on the white mustard crops 


the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Heytesbury, and | in the Isle of Ely, feeding on the leaves and seeds, 


others of the county gentry, being present. Mr. 
George Scharf, who was to have pointed out the 
beauties of the Pembroke Collection, was unfor- 
tunately absent from illness; but the members 
inspected the Romanesque Church erected at 
Wilton by Mr. Sidney Herbert; and Mr. J. E. 
Nightingale read an able paper descriptive of its 
peculiarities. In the evening, the Bishop received 
the members at a conversazione in the Palace.” 
The Stoke Newington Literary and Scientific 


Institution is about to be added to the long list of 


institutions of that class which have failed. A 
general meeting for its dissolution is to be held on 
the 21st of September instant. Its history, we are 
told, has been the customary one. Great exertions 
and some sacrifices on the part of a few—great 
apathy and occasional party-dissension amongst the 
many. Under such circumstances, the dissolution 
may be a prudent and a proper thing, but its 
necessity is to be regretted. In such cases, disso- 
lution ought not to be resorted to until proper 
consideration is given to the cause of the apathy 
exhibited by that class for whom such institutions 
are specially designed, and the possibility of adopt- 
ing modifications which would induce them to take 
an interest in it. 





COLOSSEU M, Regent's Park.—Admission, 12 — The original 
PANOKAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past ‘T'en till Five. Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, 
Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraordinary PANORAMA of LONDON 
BY NIGHT, every Evening from Seven till Ten. Music from 
Two till Five, and during the Evening. 

CYCLORAMA, Albany Street—-NOW OPEN, with a Colossal 
Moving Diorama of the City and Bay of NAPLbS, MOUNT 
VESUVIUS,and POMPEII, exhibiting the great Eruption of 79, 
and present state of the Excava' ity. Painted by Mr. J. 
M'Nevin, from Sketches taken by himself in 1852, Daily at Three 
and Eight o'clock, with appropriate Music and Description.—Ad- 
mission, 18.; Children and Schools, half-price. 





and causing great deterioration and diminution of 
the produce. Mr. Westwood also read a letter 
from another correspondent, giving an account of 
the discovery ina hayrick of a vast quantity of an 
Acarus, which although removed as soon as dis- 
covered, was speedily replaced by as great a num- 
ber. In general appearance this insect is like a 
common cheese-mite.—Mr. W. H. Walkeys, by a 
letter to the Secretary, informed the Society, that 
he had observed wasps carrying away to their nest 
portions of the dry stems of nettles, to be used, he 
thought, as building material. Mr. Smith ob- 
served, with reference to some former discussions, 
that wasps do, sometimes at least, use solid mate- 
rials in the construction of their nests, for he had 
observed them gnawing off particles from sound 
deal wood in which certainly was no fungus.— Mr. 
G. F. Wilson sent some seeds of Copernicia ceri- 
fera, the wax-palm of the Brazils, in which were 
feeding some beetles which proved to be Caryoborus 
Bactris, a species of Bruchide. 





PINE ARTS 


Eight Coloured Sketches, and a Chart by Lieut. £. 
Gurney Cresswell, of H.M.S. Investigator, (Cap- 
tain M‘Clure, Discoverer of the North-West 
Passage). Day & Son. 

THESE interesting sketches seem faithful, though 

not very artistic. The colouring is heavy, and 

there is a want of delicacy im detail, which is 
peculiarly felt in snow scenes, where the tints 
are so soft and evanescent. The variety of 
surface is not conveyed to the eye, andthe 
result is an appearance of inaecuracy whieh we are 
sure does not exist. The few notes of the letter- 
press convey a forcible impression of the dangers. 
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and peculiar perils of Arctic voyaging ; the heavy 
floes that ah: a ship as if it pn of glass, or 
“ nip” it into a shapeless heap of broken timbers. 
The bold headland of Barry Island is a specimen 
of the rock scenery in high latitudes, that strikes 
us from its bare and desolate grandeur. The 
sledging expedition to Melville Island in search of 
assistance is well conveyed in the drawing ; the 
main-force pulling of the sledges over h 1 
ice and through ice lakes, and the determination 
to prolong the expedition for 1,000 miles down to 
a Canadian settlement, if Melville Island had been 
found deserted, all strike us with admiration. 

The discovery of a north-west passage to Asia 
has been to English sailors for two centuries what 
El Dorado and the Fountain of Youth were 
to the Spanish voyagers of the sixteenth century. 
There is always an incitement to adventure in 
the unknown. Mystery furnishes food for the 
imagination, and for such food the dullest imagi- 
nation has a craving. The mystics of a bygone 
age found it in the futile researches for the philo- 
sopher’s stone,—the medizval pilgrims, in their 
journey to the unknown region of Prester John. 
It is this principle in the human mind that urges 
forward the navigator. This sent Columbus to | 
the hot savannahs of Hispaniola, and Frobisher | 
to the Frozen Seas. This drove forth Hudson 
and Baffin, as if impelled by an ungovernable 
inspiration. Every mind has the same in- 
stinctive passion for the indefinite. The child 
seeks it in the future ; the old man longs for it in 
another world. The Argonauts, if there ever was 
such a craft as the Argo, could not have felt more | 
superstitious anxiety when they reached the Pillars | 
of Hercules than Chancelor ice-bound at Nova | 
Zembla. The old Portuguese mariners and the 
early Dutch discoverers had to conquer fears 
which modern science have now for ever allayed. 

Till, however, a short time since, there was still 
one unknown region of the world where imagina- 
tion could revel in as boundless contemplations 
as it does when it meditates on death or eter- 
nity. Science has slowly stripped the visible of its 
enchantment. It has pronounced the rainbow 
a coloured phantasm, and the moon the luminous 
cinder of a burnt-out world. Clouds were no | 
longer the homes of angels, but painted vapours of 
the marsh ; and the world itself not the centre of 
space, but a mere satellite revolving amid larger 
spheres. Mythology and natural history had sur- 
rendered, too, their wonders. Will-of-the-wisps 
and corpse candles appeared mere exhalations from 
gaseous earth ;—the unicorn grew visible as the 
antelope ;—but still there remained this untrod 
nook of the unknown, in which faith and poetry 
might still wander, peopling it with their own 
mirages and Brocken spectres, turning it into a 
show, where the scenes were visions and the actors 
mere creatures of our dreams. 

It is but the full noon of yesterday that 
dispersed the darkness that had hung over the 
Arctic region since the creation. The expe- 
rience of the first voyagers must have rather 
heightened than lessened the old imaginings. 
The seamen’s eyes were bewildered by mock suns; 
—the frost smoke dazzled them ; — they were 
blinded by the glare of the sun upon the snow. 
Then came nine months of Egyptian darkness when 
the dreadful desolation was lit only by the tremu- 
lous glimmer of the Northern Dancers. They had 
to rob the osprey’s nest for their scanty food, or to 
tear it from the bloody jaws of the wounded bear. 
Through long moonless nights the silence was only 
broken by the yelp of foxes, the snorting of the 
walrus, the clang and scream of the sea-fowls, the 
thunder-spouting of the whale, or the harsh bark- 
ing of innumerable seals. But the long darkness 
had an end. Spring came, and the icebergs fell to 
pieces. The rocks no longer split asunder with 
the frost; the ice-mountains fall with the sound of 
4 parting world ; the crystal vaulting of its prison 
rends asunder, and lets loose the imprisoned 
monsters ; the seas are foaming with the rush of 
the floating ice ; and the icebergs drift—like moun- 
tains of emerald —into warmer latitudes. The 
northern valley grows green with soft spongy moss, 
on which the reindeer feed, and the yellow poppy 








flowers amid the saxifrage and the sorrel. 


The Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting in 


Water Colours. By George Barnard. Orr & 
0. 

Tus is a useful instruction book, illustrated with 
coloured diagrams printed by the chromatic pro- 
cess, and edited by the Professor of Drawing at 
Rugby School, a gentleman already known as the 
author of several educational works. The writer 
considers that the present treatises on water-colour 
painting are deficient in examples, and require too 
much thought and patience to be useful to mere 
beginners. The diagrams now suggested have all 
been tried for the purposes of instruction, and 
found useful; and the book begins with a sum- 
mary of the natural philosophy of colour. Mr. 
Barnard says truly :— 

“It should be understood that the study of colour comes 
last in the order of artistic education ; and those who take 
up this important branch must have already acquired a 
good knowledge of linear perspective—the very foundation 
of drawing—and of the effects of light and shade,—the 
chief agents in embodying form, and giving it solidity. 
This knowledge once attained, the attention of the pupil 
may be directed to colour; until his eye, having been 
sufficiently trained to discriminate its properties with the 
same ease and with the same certainty with which it deter- 
mines form and arranges light and shade, he may proceed 
to combine all these powers in one subject. Very erroneous 
ideas are entertained regarding the capability of the mind 
to acquire correct perceptions of colour, and to realize them 
in artistic effects. Too much is ascribed to genius,—too 
little to study and perseverance. Both the appreciation of 
colour and the power of expressing it are doubtless attain- 
able by education; and, under proper direction, the laws 
relating to harmony of colour may be as readily understood 
and practised as those relating to perspective when re- 
presenting forms without colour; the pursuit demanding 
nothing more than the general capabilities required in the 
study of the latter: but the student who desires to attain 
excellence must devote his time and labour with that 
untiring energy which a love of the art alone can excite ; 
he must be prepared to find that the greater the progress 
he makes, the more evident will appear his distance from 
perfection; and yet, each time that he takes a step in 
advance, he will feel that he has already reaped a certain 
reward of his industry, and gained another motive for 
perseverance.” 

This will be sufficient to attract the attention of 
all persons interested in the subject to Mr. Bar- 
nard’s volume. 

The Dictionary of Architecture. Parts I. to TTT, 

Printed forthe Architectural Publication Society. 
Tuts Dictionary is the fifth year’s publication of 
this Society, which contemplated an encyclopzdia, 
in many volumes, but has been obliged to lower 
its aspirations to an elaborate and efficient dic- 
tionary. In four years the Society’s publications 
have grown to merely a volume of 240 pages 
of letter-press, 174 woodcuts and 99 plates, all 
forming illustrations to the now abandoned ency- 
>. The Dictionary promises to be rich in 
architectural topography and biography, and enters 
into the botany, chemistry and geology of building 
materials. In biography, the compilers consider 
the ancient remains and modern condition of cities, 
and give the chapter and verse of all the principal 
authorities they quote. We hope the profession 
will not leave the Committee in the lurch, and let 
a scheme be abandoned that must sooner or later 
be worked out, and, if not by such hands as these, 
by far less competent ones. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Our Father which art in Heaven.” Painted by 
A. Hennings; Engraved by G. H. Every. 
Boys. 

WE cannot congratulate Mr. Hennings upon any 

advance upon his ‘ Choristers.’ He has got the 

religious print-buying public by the button; but, 
if he wishes to retain his hold, he must throw 
more strength into his productions or attempt less 
ambitious subjects. We have here Christ sur- 
rounded by children. The head of Our Saviour is 
a mere indistinct recollection of the old masters, 
with no originality of expression and no attempt 
at individualization. The children are vapid, 
smooth-cheeked children, well behaved and smug 
as if trimmed out for a party. In no respect, 
either of composition, light and shade or ex- 
pression, has this engraving much merit. The 


earnest feeling now thrown into art and literature 
—the determination to excel—the resolution to do 
one’s best—the fervent love of one’s subject—all 
require more stamina than is here shown. 


Mr. 


Hennings has relaxed with wacnees; and, if he does 
not , he will have to fight over again for 
the ground he will have lost. 


Portrait of Cardinal Wiseman. Painted by J. R, 

Herbert, R.A.; Engraved by J. R. Ward. 
AN effective engraving in the mixed style. My, 
Herbert has done his best to idealize a shrewd, 
but somewhat heavy countenance. The eyes are 
keener and the brow fuller and more corrugated 
with thought than in the original. The full lips 
and thick neck are well suppressed ; the richness 
of the official costume is thoroughly elaborated; the 
contrasts of light and shade are effectively man- 
aged, and the tasselled chair, &c. has quite a Pon. 
tifical character. The hands would be more in 
character if they had more flesh upon them. The 
popular lecturer and the writer of books on Art 
are characters not often combined in the person of 
a zealous Roman Catholic dignitary. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
An Organ Concert in Switzerland. 

Some travellers may like to know that a new 

organ,—sweet, powerful, well balanced in tone, 
having three manuals, pedals, &c., and more than 
forty stops,—has just been erected in the Cathe- 
dral of Constance, which for some years has been 
under repair. The builder of the instrument is 
Herr Braun, of Hofen, near Spaichingen, in Wiir- 
temburg. His work at Constance appears to be 
conscientiously executed. Some points in the 
management of the wind are asserted to be new; 
but the touch is heavy, and Mr. George Barker's 
invention, of which the French builders have 
availed themselves so largely, does not yet seem to 
have penetrated Germany. The case, moreover, 
is elaborately ugly; and the Cathedral has not 
beauty enough to carry off the intrusion of an eye- 
sore so flaring.—-Surely, the cultivation of the art 
of organ-playing should be revived by the increased 
attention now paid to the instrument. During 
the travelling season, good performances, in the 
foreign towns, given at a fixed hour, four or five 
times a week, would repay the inhabitants, with- 
out its being necessary that those enjoying them 
should be taxed as heavily as tourists are taxed at 
Haerlem. Yet, so far as I am aware, Swiss Fri- 
bourg is the only other place in which the custom 
| just recommended has been adopted. 
There is, at all events, an amount of movement 
|in the matter which is without precedent. In 
| more than one Swiss town, not far from Constance, 
| may the mark of the modern organ-builder’s hand 
| be traced. We halted for a day at Winterthur, 
led thither by some indistinct recollection of an 
organ of renown in the Stadt Kirche ; —and 
tempted to remain for the sake of a sacred con- 
cert, given for the benefit of a charity, in which the 
| instrument was to be employed, both to replace 
| an orchestra and in solo performance.—Not many 
persons, I imagine, would care to stop a day at 
Winterthur unless driven thither commercially or 
by stress of weather. Yet the place has a phy- 
siognomy of its own, sufficient, for a few hours, to 
occupy those who can dispense with regular beauty 
for the sake of character. The small, thriving 
Protestant town, tightly compressed within boun- 
daries which were once walls,—whose former ex- 
istence is attested by four arched gateways—18 
neither French nor German in its air; although at 
Winterthur we are not yet in the Switzerland of 
chalets and cowbells,—of herdsmen who jodeln and 
milkmaids who wear amazing head-tires. The belt 
of garden-houses that forms its suburb shows more 
than usual luxury and neatness. The ‘‘ Wild Man,” 
its principal inn,—which presses as close upon the 
gate-house as if the Savage meant to keep the keys 
of the town,—ought rather to be called “The 
Court Lady,” so exquisite is its cleanliness. The 
walnut-wood doors of its rooms shine like mirrors, 
—the floors are as white as if they had been 
bleached. And let it be noted (aside) that the old 
Goldenberger wine, in its very civil host’s cellar, 
is worth serious attention. 

Thus much as regards the “substantials” of 
Winterthur. The easy opulence which seems to 
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pervade the town has carried the day against 
Nonconformity within its church as completely as 
wealth has done in many of our Dissenting com- 
munities at home.—The picture presented by the 
Sabbath-morning service there had nothing bleak, 
forbidding, or suggestive of a worship the spiri- 
tualities of which are to be attested by poverty of 
adjuncts. It was like a meeting with Calvin, not 
yestured in all the laces and brocades which his 
Catholic antagonists lavish on their backs, but 
going a discreet length in fine clothing and deco- 
ration.—There is colour on the walls and ceiling 
taking the form of painted tracery. There is gild- 
ing—and a good deal of it—round the pulpit. 
There are parti-coloured tiles on the floor. There 
are saints painted on the windows; and the taber- 
nacle of the organ is so florid and resplendent as 
to indicate something precious, on the decking 


of which care and cost have been expended. The | 


organ, however, proved to be not the patriarch, 
the hope of hearing which had lured me to Win- 
terthur, but a modern instrument erected a few 
years ago by a builder since deceased, and recently 
enlarged. It is on the same scale as the organ at 
Constance ; generally rich and brilliant in full tone, 
one wolfish and screaming mixture stop allowed 
for; and the solo stops are tuneable and various, 
But the Professor who has it in charge—described 
asa sound musician—was absent, and his deputy 
was so far beneath mediocrity that to attempt a 
near survey of the instrument was impossible for 
any one unable to approach the player with a com- 
pliment. 

The concert, held in the church at half-past 
three P.M. on Sunday, was one of the most singular 
transactions of which I was ever a witness; for a 
transaction it was rather than an entertainment. 
It seemed curious to enter, by favour of a “ par- 
terre” billet, relic, doubtless, ofsome past theatrical 
speculation. The men and women were separated 
for the concert precisely as they had been for divine 
worship—the former standing up in their stalls as 


they had stood during morning prayers,—after | 
which the clapping of their seats, as they turned 


them down to sit, had produced so harsh and irre- 
verent a discord. The Pastor in his black cap was 
in the place which he had in the morning occupied 
on leaving the pulpit, to superintend the orderly 
“skailing” of the church,—overlooking the trans- 
action. ‘The silence was complete ; and when the 
performance was opened by one of Beethoven's 


Sacred Songs, not particularly well harmonized | 


and not particularly well sung, by a male amateur 
chorus, I naturally supposed that in Switzerland a 
concert like this must be considered—as an Oratorio 
was by many excellent persons in England long 
considered—to be an act of devotion. 

The next item in the programme, however, was 


calculated to change such an opinion. Down from | 


the organ-loft came the amateurs, to take their 
places in their stalls: then a young Lady was 


brought forward ; raised on a stool, that she might | 


be well seen ; and ungallantly left alone, that she 


might be well heard— in an aria by Donizetti. | 
The happiest of guessers will hardly divine which | 


aria had been chosen:—positively nothing more 
Puritan than Smeton’s ballad, ‘Deh non voler con- 
stringere,’ warbled by the love-sick Page in ‘ Anna 
Bolena,’ at the feet of his heart’s mistress, the 
pre-occupied and melancholy Queen !—to make the 
unsuitability worse, if worse it could be, this aria 
Was originally written for a harp-accompaniment, 
and was thus as fit for an organ-concert as it was 
decorously adapted toa sacred building. The Lady 
setabout her task seriously, though in fear; and 
did as much as her amount of cultivation and 
degree of taste permitted, with an alto voice which 
seemed to be naturally resonant and mellow. She 
was more fortunate, subsequently, in a perfor- 
mance of Cherubini’s ‘Ave Maria’ transposed, and 
also in the solo part of a Psalm by Mendelssohn. 
Dead silence prevailed when the opera-romance 
Was over,—the Pastor, in his black cap, still look- 
ingon. The contribution to this strange concert 
Which came next was little less strange. I had 
already been startled by the sight of the performer; 
Since in the flow of his thick, long hair, the cut of 
'8 coat, and his peculiar manner of bearing a 
figure, the angular proportions of which recalled 





some Egyptian bas-relief, he presented a fac-simile 
of Dr. Liszt,—so close, that the one might have 
played Antipholis to the Antipholis of the other. 
Never saw I mortal so whimsically aped by mortal, 
—never was nal remark more obviously court- 
ed. But my friend (perhaps, after all, it was Dr. 
Liszt, and no double!) performed on the violin— 
no piece of Wagner music, but the andante to 
Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto,—and performed it 
not amiss. Here, again, supposing the composition 
warrantable for a church, hardly could there be 
music less fit to be given with organ accompani- 
ment.—Of other amateur performances it would 
be hypercritical to speak. A Swiss Psalm—no 
more psalmodic in character than the commonest 
Liedertafel ditty—by Herr Zwyssig, was the best 
performance of the afternoon: perhaps because it 
was sung by the gentlemen without accompani- 
ment, and because the silence of the organ, managed 
| as it was with obtrusive clumsiness, was felt to be 
a relief. 

Had I dropped without warning or notification 
into the midst of this ceremony, its utter strange- 
| ness, I repeat, would have been bewildering. But 
| how much more was its singularity calculated to 
| strike a person well aware that he was in no land 

of clearings and ‘‘ pine barrens,” nor even in the 
| depths of England, where very odd music, we 
know, used “to come up,”—but that the trans- 
action was taking place among a people so intel- 
| ligent, enterprising, and conversant with foreign 
| arts and usages as the Swiss,—and in a town rich 
enough, I am assured, to make the appointments 
of its chief organist more lucrative than those of 





'the Professor who exhibits Mooser's organ at! 


Fribourg. Who shall number or account for the 
| inconsistencies of civilization and progress ?—and 
; they are more numerous, perhaps, in the art of 

Music, when considered in its connexion with other 

arts, and in its illustration of manners, than in any 

other province of Imagination. C. 





Musica AnD Dramatic Gossip.—The Musical 
Festivals at Worcester and Norwich are now over. 
The former is described as having been the most 
profitable meeting of the Three Choirs which has 
been held for many years past:—such fact being 
rendered more extraordinary by the absence of any 
| novelty in the music performed ;—by the increased 
| means of intercourse during late years, which has 
brought the provincial amateur within such easy 
reach of London music ;—and also by the circum- 
stance that no provision seems to be made on these 
occasions to bring the music within the means of 
being enjoyed by local audiences, who have no 
access to the Exeter Hall oratorios. 

“Quem Deus vult perdere,” that oldest and 
most hackneyed of all quotations, is, nevertheless, 
| the motto best suited to the operations of those 
| who attempt the establishment of Opera in Drury 
Lane. The selfsame pages of last week’s journals, 
| which reported in the proceedings of the Bow 

Street Police Court the losses of the last two 
managements, included an advertisement that 
Drury Lane Theatre was to open on Monday last, 
for three weeks only, under an entirely new direc- 
tion,—with the ‘ Maritana’ of Mr. Wallace by 
way of opera, Madame Rudersdorff as prima 
donna, and for principal gentlemen of the com- 
pany, Mr. Eliot Galer and Mr. H. Corri. It 
seems difficult to conceive that any one of the 
“undertakers” concerned in the new scheme can 
look for anything except funereal result.—At a 
later period of the autumn Promenade Concerts 
} are to be resumed at Drury Lane, under the 
| auspices of Mr. Gye and M. Jullien. 
| Madame Thillon has returned to England, after 
| a three years’ absence in America. 

It is with much regret that we announce the 
sudden death of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, from cholera. 
On Monday morning she attended rehearsal at the 
Haymarket Theatre, when she first became con- 
scious of the attack ;—and died in a few hours. 
One of the most popular of modern actresses, she 
occupied a place which will not easily be supplied. 
Her range of character was wide though natural. 
Vivacious without being vulgar, she represented 
characters of humble life and domestic feeling 











with peculiar naiveté, and to the end of her career 
preserved her style pure from the affectations 
and artificialities too common on the stage. This 
unbought charm attached itself to every cha- 
racter that she undertook, and made her a most 
successful actor of new parts. We have no recol- 
lection of her failing in any; her course was in- 
deed one of undeviating favour with the public, 
who placed implicit faith in her impersonations, 
The daughter of Mr. Robert Copeland, a manager, 
she is stated to have made her débé@t on the 
stage at two years of age, as one of the children 
in the play of ‘The Stranger.’ At fourteen she 
came to London, and appeared a’ a singer at the 
Haymarket; at the Surrey Theatre she took 
higher rank, appearing as Bianca in ‘ Fazio;’ she 
also performed as the heroine in ‘The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,’ and in the character of a French 
ballad-singer in the chanson ‘ Portrait Charmant.’ 
At Drury Lane, subsequently, she performed in a 
farce, since known as ‘The Married Bachelor.’ 
During this engagement she married (2nd Dec. 
1822) Mr. Fitzwilliam, and was then engaged by 
Mr. Webster, for the Haymarket, where she re- 
mained until her departure for America. She re- 
turned to England with increased reputation, and 
again delighted the audiences of The Little Theatre. 
Her triumphs there have all been recorded in this 
journal. Mrs. Fitzwilliam was born in 1802. For 
nearly fifty years therefore she may be said to 
have been on the stage ;—her early acquaintance 
with which may account for the facility of style, 
the ease and gaiety of manner, by which her act- 
ing was distinguished. 

A new comedy by Mr. Troughton, the brother 
of the Author of ‘ Nina Sforza,’ was to have been 
produced at the Haymarket on Wednesday ; but 
it has been unavoidably deferred on account of the 
sudden death of the leading actress. The piece is 
said to consist of five characters, two male and 
three female. 

Mr. Charles Kean has been indisposed, and in 
consequence the re-opening of the Princess’s The- 
atre will be deferred until the 25th instant. The 
new season will commence with a new drama, in 
which Mr. Ryder is named as the representative of 
the hero. Mr. Kean will not appear for a month.— 
The Adelphi will re-open on Monday week.—At 
Sadler’s Wells, a benefit in aid of Mrs. Warner, 
suffering from the painful and incurable malady 
which has so long prevented her from acting, was, 
during the week, announced for Friday (yester- 
day) evening. At this Miss Cushman was to ap- 
pear. The prices were doubled for the occasion.— 
The doubtful Shaksperian drama, ‘ Pericles,’ is 
about to be produced at this theatre—Mr. Phelps 
personating the hero, and Miss Edith Heraud 
Marina. 

At the Standard Theatre, Norton Folgate, Mr. 
Anderson has been playing during the last week 
or two, for the most part in five-act tragedies. His 
Richard the Third has commanded large audiences ; 
and certain new dramas are announced in con- 
nexion with his name. 


The Paris musical season may be said to have 
already recommenced, by the re-opening of the 
Grand Opéra. On this occasion ‘ La Favorite’ was 
played, and Madame Stoltz, the original Léonore, 
appeared, after an absence of seven years. The 
Gazette Musicale assures us that Madame Stoltz, 
without having lost power as an actress, has gained 
in grace as a singer; but a commentary on her 
success is to be found in the début of Mdlle. Sannier, 
yet another mezzo-soprano, in ‘ Le Prophite.".—An 
operetta, by M. Varney, ‘ L’Opéra au Camp,’ has 
just been produced at the Opéra Comique, where, 
also, more important works by MM. Adam, Réber 
and Masse are announced as shortly forthcoming. 

The programme for the winter campaign of the 
Italian Opera at Paris, about to open on the Ist of 
October, with ‘Semiramide,’ has been published. 
The soprani engaged are Mesdames Frezzolini, 
Bosio and Gassier. The contralto is to be Madame 
Borghi Mamo ; the principal tenor, Signor Beau- 
carde ; and the new baritone, M. Gassier. The 
direction intends to produce Signor Verdi's ‘Rigo- 
letto’ and ‘Ii Trovatore,’ Signor Pacini’s ‘ L’U1- 
timo di Clodovei,’ Signor Mercadante’s ‘Leonora,’ 
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which.is already in rehearsal, and Signor Cagnoni’s 
‘Don Bucefalo.’ . 

The cultivation in the Rhineland of old Italian 
Church Music appears to flourish. Wehaye men- 
tioned .in former years the performances of -Pales- 
trina’s music at Briihl, near Cologne. This.autumn 
they were executed by upwards of a hundred and: 
fifty voices, -M. Niedermeyer—at present: official 
director of religious music in France—has been 
lately presiding over what M. Berlioz describes 
to have. been an excellent execution of the ‘ Missa 
Pape Marcelli,’ in the Church of St. Louis d’Antin, 
at Paris. 

We quote from local German papers when men- 
tioning the name of Herr Baumfelder as a com- 
poser of promise.—Some new instrumental com- 
positions by Dr. Liszt, entitled ‘ Poésies Sympho- 
niques,’ are about to be produced at Weimar. 

Another new grand organ, built for the Marien 
Kirche, at Lubeck, by Messrs. Schulze & Son, of 
Paulinzelle, was to be opened on the 2nd of this 
month, with more than ordinary ceremony. Our 
contemporaries announce that circulars of invita- 
tion were sent by the senators of Lubeck ‘‘to the 
most celebrated organists of Germany, France and 
England.” 

All lovers of the best acting will hear with plea- 
sure that, after a long period of serious illness, M. 
Bouffé is about to return to the stage, entirely 
restored to health. 

There is a theatrical event in France, of its kind 
as curious as the frequent resignations of Mdlle. 
Rachel. This is the periodical reappearance of 
Mdlle. Georges. It is now some months since the 
“ positively farewell benefit” of the venerable tra- 
gedian was announced, and all due changes rung 
thereon for the tenth time or thereabouts by “‘sad 
and civil” journalists. We perceive, however, that 
within the last few days Mdlle. Georges has again 
been playing the part of Agrippine, in ‘ Britan- 
nicus,’ at a benefit performance at the Odéon 
Thédtre. 

Among the deaths of the month must be re- 
corded those of M. Ancelot, the well-known 
French dramatist, after a long illness ;—and of M. 
Varner, a writer of light comedies, vaudevilles, 
&c., in his day one of M. Scribe’s many associates 
in stage-craft. 

Herr Drobisch, a composer of German sacred 
music, is one of the many persons who have died 
of the late visitation of cholera in Augsbourg. 





MISCELLANEA 


Number of the Deaf and Dumb.—In Great 
Britain 12,553 persons (6,884 males and 5,669 
females) are returned as deaf-and-dumb. Of this 
number, 10,314 are in England, 2,155 in Scotland, 
and 84 in the Islands in the British Seas. In 
Great Britain, 1 in every 1,670 inhabitants is a 
deaf-mute, in England 1 in 1,738, in Scotland 1 in 
1,340, and in the Islands 1 in 1,704, According 
to the most recent returns, the average proportion 
of the deaf-and-dumb to the population of Europe 
generally is found to be 1 in every 1,593 persons. 
In Holland, Belgium, and other states presenting 
chiefly a flat surface, the proportion is much 
smaller than in Norway and Switzerland; indeed, 
in some of the Swiss cantons, where cretinism is 
prevalent amongst the mountain passes, there is 1 
deaf-mute in every 206 inhabitants. In Ireland, 
the average is 1 in 1,380 persons; and in the 
United States. of America, where, however, the 
returns are admitted to be very defective, 1 in 
2,366. Looking at the distribution of the deaf- 
and-dumb over the face of Great Britain, we find 
them to be more common in the agricultural and 
pastoral districts, especially where the country is 
hilly, than in those containing a large amount of 
town population.—Census Report. 





To Corresronpents.—W. A.—T. C.—W. W.—A. M‘F. 
received. 





*,* Communications intended for the Editor should be 
addressed to the Editor, and not to any individual con- 
nected, or assumed to be connected, with the journal :— 
and letters relating to Advertisements, or to the business of 
the journal, should be directed to the Publisher :—in either 
case to 14, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
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Manufactured and Solid by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 153, 
Fleet-street ; comprising A. A on 





Chemistry. Hydraulics. 
eat. Posmeanies, 
> Acousti 
Frictional Electricity. | ope ‘ics and mee Models. 
V oltaic Electricity. Photogra 


Thermo-Electricity. | hens Instruments. 
Surveying Instruments. 
|S gpm Iustruments., 


Steam-Engines and Models. 


agnetism. 
Electro-Magnetism. | 
Medical Electricity. 
Mechanics. | 
Hydrostatics. 
Price 1s. ; per post, la, 6d. 

Published by Bland & Long, Opticians, Philosophical and Pho- 
tographical Instrument-Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, 
Fleetstreet, London. 


\OLLODION PORTRAITS ond VIEWS, 
obtained with the greatest ease and certainty, 4 using 
BLAND & LONG'S preparation of SOLUaLP *COTTOS Cer- 
tainty of uniformity of action over a lengthened period, combined 
with the most faithful rendering of the ae -tones, constitute this 
a most valuable agent in the hands of the Photographer. 
ya Paper, for printing from glass and paper ‘negatives, 
58. per quire. 
The Prev Matic PLAaTE-HOLDER for Collodion Plates, 
Waxed and lodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the prosenees. 
Bianp & Lone, Opticians and Photographica] Instrument 
Makers,and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
we Catalogues senton application. 








OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
ae mpoeare 5. a 7 ~ Lenses give correct defi- 
¢ cen the pict: 
visual and chemical acting foo conden SAA, Reve Sue 
— wey nm Jurors’ Report, p 
enses for Portraitur ) a ‘ing the greatest 
intensity yet prod =F ced, by procuring the kre Bern the chemi, 
cura iyoorsee hi hibited th best © i the Ex! 
Mr. Ross — i et Ca b 
— with a double achromatic cbjvot-tene, about 3inch 4 


aperture, There is no stop, the field is flat, image 
ool ect up to the e edge,” ~- ventana ee 


sent upon applicati 
A. Roas, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


MPROVEMENT in COLLODION.—J. B. 


HOCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, pk a 
mode of ceaieiog d } Seat al, 


equa: 
po way 1 sensiliveness producing qualities to orery 
rT hitherto published ! a eeping a. and appreciation 
afk half tints, for which their manufacture been esteemed, are 











re Ch inal 





¥ and every requirement for the Prac- 
tice of Pho Jnstrestien in the 


w! 

otography. 

tay COLLO 10N and PuS{[TIVE PAPER PROCESS, by 
J.B. HOCKIN. Price 1s, ; ey 8. 2d. 


¥ia. IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 


Ph 








the P —The superiority 
of this praparanton is now universally acknowled: Tres timo- 
nialsfrom the best Photographers 7, principal sci entific ee of 


the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no pre as 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures. 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action, I all cases wher: 
& quantity js required, the twosolutions may be had at Wholesale 
price inseparate Bottles.in which state it may be keptfor years, 
and exported to - climate. Full instructions for use. 
Cavution,—Each Bottle is stamped with a Ked Labe) bearin a4 
name, RICHAKD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pali Mall, 
counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for rnemovine all kinds 
of PHUTUGRAPHIC STAINS. The genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured ‘+k s) Lr ie 1 this Sigeature 
and address, RICHARD W. CHEMIST, L 
MALL, Manufacturer of pure Photographic Chemicals: ‘tad may 

t al Ch in Pots, at 14, 2a., and 

38, 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's’ Church- 

yore gene Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale 
gents, 











PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TTEWILL, MORGAN & CO., Wholesale, 
Retail and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC STATIONERS and 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS. — pomen’s, Turner's, 
and Canson’s Negative and Positive Papers. lod Waxed, 
Waxed Lodi: menized, and ted Papers, 2 the whole 
sheets. Sensitive paper warranted to keep guod fourteen days, 
11 by 9, 98. per dozen. imates given for positive — to any 
extent.—24, Charlotte-terrace, C on: jan-road, Ish ton. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
TTEWILL & MORGAN & MANU- 
F 


CTORY, 24 and arlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 

slington.—OTTE ViLL's “Rees TEKED DOUBLE-BUDY 

FOLDING CAMERA, adapted for or Portraits, may 
had of A. Ross, Feath 


audscapes 

be ow wed ny Holborn, Photographic 

Institution, Bond-street,and at the Manufactory as above ; where 

o description of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be had.— 
rade supplied. 


N OVEL INVENTION, EVERY ONE HIS 
OWN PRINTER.— WATERLOW & 8UNS" yr, AUTU- 
GRAPHIC PREsS, under the Patronage of the Board of Trade, 
Department of Practical Art, Lane he process is simple, and 
thousands of copies may be p: ced from Circular Letters, Draw- 
ings, Music, &c. with the pbnrcory facility. 

“In the Colonies and other places, where facilities for such 

operations are now scarce, it is likely to prove particularly valu- 
7 le, and every one — possess them.”— — Times. 


imenve and Price 
Waterlow & sini" 





ces fi 
anufacturing and Export Stationers, 65 to 
68, London-wall, lendon. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY of CANADA. 

—NOTICE IS HERERY GIVEN, that a CALL of 2l. lus 

per share on each and every share of the "A series of the shares of 
this Company has been made, and will be due and payable on 
MONDAY, the oth of OCTOBER, Teo A CALL of 102 will also 
able on each A the Certificates exchangeable for 
wy and 10. = each the Certificates ex- 

Provinee of Canada. 
‘an par se teen interest will be Pre nn! on the Calls as long as they 


are in al 
‘A Call Le Letier will be sent to each Shareholder for the payment 
of Abe Call on his shares. The Debenture Certificates must 
a at the Bankers, in order that the payment of the Call 
be marked upon them. Holders have = option of paying up 
in fall on their Shares and Debentures. Interest at the rate of 








pee cent. per annum is paid on all sums received in advance of 
Calls. on either Shares or Debentures; and by Order in Council 
of the Government of Canada, all persons having paid 10/7 per 
share and in full on their Debenture Certificates, No. 2, will be 
=" at once to exchange the same for the Debentures of the 
Trovin 
All Swe to be made at the Banking-house of Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills & Co., 67, ieee nae 
order of the 
i ILLIAM ‘CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
London, 21, Old A... Sept. 8, 1854, 





HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS and Studies 

from the Life, Copies of Paintings, Sculpture, Works of Art, 

and Specimens of Manufactures, taken daily. Mansions, Churches, 

or other special subjects, in Town or Country, photographed ata 

short notice. “Tastructions in the Art, and Apparatus supplied. 

te purity. Waxed, lodized, and 

Albumenized Papers. Price List free on application. —DOLA- 

MORE & BULLOCK, New Photographic Institution, 36, Kegent- 
street, Waterloo-place. 


vo PHOTOGRAPHERS, ~ ‘DAGUERREO- 
TYPISTS, &c.—Instantaneous Collodion (or Collodio-lodide 
Silver). Solution for lodizing Collodion. Pyrogallic, Gallic,and 
Glacial Acetic Acids. Bromide of Cadmium, &c., and every pure 
Soni ne uired in the practice of prctestashy. repared by 
—— » Operative and Photogra: neqraphi hic Chemist, 146, 
| Holborn co Wholesale Dealer in every kind of Photographic 
Papers, Lenses, Gani. and Apparatus, and Importer of French 
and German Lenses, Cameras, Chemicals, &c. Catalogues by Post 
| on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. New Manual of the Collodion 
| ye en 1s.; by Post, ls. 4d. Sets of Apparatus from Three 
* Guineas. 
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PaMiILy ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
wer — 


John Fuller, Esq. y-Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. dward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colone! Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. ajor Turver, 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz. : ‘'wenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties had have made Five Annual Peyments or more on the 
Profit 


William a. ‘Bayley, Esa. Chairman, 





entsand Annuities granted as usual, 
Endowm Note B 


Ne. 
by Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
m bi 
“— Tables of Kates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. JVUHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





1122 


THE ATHENZUM 


CSepr. 16,54 








UENT TRAVELLERS can INSURE 
against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, by the year, fd terms of 
years, or met the ~—z of life, on a~r = ” the Booking Clerks 
at the ‘ay Stati and at the OFFICES of on 
RAIL AY PASSENGERS AS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Old 
Broad ehvest, London. 


| Dae he RSIONISTS may secure 100/. for their 
Families in case of death - Railway ra eter adh ot a trip of 
ane Eee length, with an all for when burt. 
inearaie Ticket coating WO PENCE, of the ate 
‘Agente, or at Railw: tations. 
assengers P Assaremes Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, aeuten, 
wi Tera J. VIAN, Secretary. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Important to all who oe. ~ eagle Provision for their 


E PROVIDENT "CLERKS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and BENEVOLENT 
ND. Established 1840. 








Thomas Baring, Esq. M.P. 


Ww. G. ee, Esq 
Thomson Hankey, jun. Esq. L. 
MP. 


Baron . de Rothschild, 
M.P. 


Treasurer of the Benevolent Fund, 
J ohn Abel sees Esq. M.P. 


Life on the mutual prin- 
cies 2 all its has and offers as all classes of society peculiar 
tages. 


Prospectuses may be had at the Office of the Association. 
By order of the Board, 
15, Moorgate-street, 
August 2, 1854, 


od, 





WILLIAM THOMAS LINFORD, 
Secretary. 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London, and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Directors. 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman, 


RICHARD HARTLEY ae. Esq. Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairm 


Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. ‘ios Morley, Esq. 
Teas Ley» . Esq. Robert Francis Power, Esq. 
rt Irvine, Esq. M.D. 
bs Inglis J erdein, om Archibald Spens, -s.. 
James John Kinloch, Frederick Valiant, 
Henry Lawson, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery 
This Society is established on the tried and ageresen rinciple 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the ale 
- benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
tendence and con‘ he Profits are divided annually, 
= applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders 
participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 
The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
= a May, 1854, w a Report of the business for the last year 
——— exhibiting astatement of most satisfactory progress. 
ie capsanet 4 hat the Assurances in 1853 considerably exceeded 
ose effected in any previous year ; the number of Policies issued 
Ghee a than fs iy the annual income thereon being up- 
wal 7, a apaeuen d that, except in 1849, when the 
visitation of the dun took place, the claims ortsing — deaths 
were, in pevery year, ——_ below their estimated am: 
ne embers t at the nously that aK fully satisfied with 
port and resolved that a of 314 per 
Gents ould be made in the current year’s Premium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 





years. 
The foul 





Table aplifies the effect of the present reduction, 


Robert Gurney Resdiog, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. 
William Davis, Esq, 

James A. Gord ~~ We D. F.R.S.| C. Hampd: 


Kirkman D. Hodesen, Esq. 


surances at this time will secure TWO 


sions of Profits in 1835, 1840, 1845, 


security of land and in Government securities. 
considerably upwards of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds per 


Jonn Lindsay, Esq., 26, Laurence 
Thomas H. ~ _ree Esq., ou| 
reet. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors, 
| Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
J. Petty uspratt, Esq. 
tee Esq. F.R.8. 
Ma anew Whiting, Esq. [M.P. 
| Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Esq. 


Henry Grace, 


The Company a am 
Complete Security— 
edteate Kates of Premium with participation in Profits— 
Low Rates without Profits. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, or from 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


THE DIRECTORS of the STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY request attention to the ad- 


any of the Company’s Agents. 





vantage of joining the Company before the close of the books for 
the present year on 15th Nov ember, with reference to the division 
of Profits in 1855. 


The Fund to be divided in 1855 will be derived from the Profits 
which have arisen since 1850, and those Seems wee effect As 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


The FOURTEBNTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Company—being in the twenty-first year of its existence —wag 
held at the Head Office, No. 8, W. aterioo-piace, Pall Mall, Londen, 
on Friday, July 14, 1854, 


CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. F.S.A., in the Chair, 


Statements of accounts, from the formation of the Company down 
to the 3ist December last, were laid before the Meeting, from 
which the following is abstracted :— 

That during the year ending 31st Deeember, 1953, 448 new Policies 
have been issued, assuring 351,188, and yielding, in annua] pre. 
miums, 2 sum of 13,0351. 48. 5d. 

That the yearly income from Premiums alone ce 107 0d lia. Bd 

That the property of the Company, as st December last, 
amounts to 483,598. Ms. lid. 

That the es assured ty each Policy from the commencement 
averages 7241. 1 

That 89 Policies - 67 lives have become claims in 1852, @ 
which 61,3730. 68. 4d. has been paid ; and 

That since the Company commenced business in 
Policies have been iouaed im all, of which 3,759 have ne 
rendered, or become claims. 


By order of the Board, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sen 





in that Fund, = they will rank at the division in 1560 for 
seven years’ bonus; in 1865, for ray! Tel nus; and so on, 


increasing their ainins at EACH PE 


The principle on which the Profits a ‘the Company are divided 
is similar toa TONTINE, and the Directors have been enabled to 
confer very large benefits on the — holders at the former Divi- 
; some of the earliest 
Assurances having been increased at the rate of 871. 68, for each 
loud, assured, thus making an original 1,000l, Policy equal to 1,873l. 

The Directors confidently assert that no Life Assurance Insti- 
tution holds out greater advantages than the Stanyparp to persons 
who, looking forward to long life, effect 2 Assurances for the benefit 


of their families, 


The Company's large Accumulated Funds are invested on the 
The Income is 


annum ; and for some years the average number of persons who 
have joined the Institution has been 825, and the corresponding 
annual amount of New Assurances, 460,0002, 


LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. 
The Right Honourable the Earu or ABERDEEN, 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
“3 ho Breton, Esq., 3, Crosby- John Griffith Frith, Esq., Austin 
uare. 


‘riars. 
Alexa — ween Esq., 3, Bil- 
ourt. 


Pountney-lane. 
Alexander Macgregor, 
Broad-st: Arlington-street. 


Further information will be supplied at the Company’s Offices 


bg THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
ONES WILLIAMS, Resident’ Secretary. 
London, 82, King Ww illiam-street. 
ppryey ses... 3, eeeree. e-street. 
LO - 82, bane Wiilliam-street. 
DU BLIN. r Sackville-street. 
GLASGOW, Sar incent-place. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, ba. at wey ~_—. London. 


lis 
Empowered by Special Act of tno. Ms Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free of stamp du 
Colonel Ropert ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 


Esq., 


and Agencies. 








an The pethidine in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 


from income-tax of the premiums 





Amount Fern | Allowance of 


mium 4 * 
.| Assured. | originally paid,| 514 Per Cent. 


Annual 
Premium 
now payable, 
} 





£1,000 6 
1,000 : 
1,000 


£611 6 0 

+ 818 8 
4 8 5 8 

1,000 8 8 3 ( 

1,000 6 o |) 5119 6 
R. 


. IRVINE, Managing Director. 





A. 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 


HE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


At the Westminster Fire Office 
27, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Established 1536. 





Tru 
George Dodd, ion. | Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
oseph William Thrupp, Esq. 

This pam... offers to Assurers the security of an ample 
Guaranteed ae tal, besides a large Fund invested in the Public 
Stocks and on Mortgages, being ‘the of 
already received on Assurances, 

Theratesof premium hereunder stated have been re-calculated, 
and are precisely adjusted to the risk of the Assurance undertaker! 
by ne Office, and are as low as is consistent with security. 

of the profits of the Association are divided every 
Five Years among the holders of Policies in the participating class 
of assurances, 

The additions made to the sums assured by Policies which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared 1342, 1547, and 
1852, have averaged one-half of the premiums paid on them. 

The assured may proceed to and reside in any part of Europe, 
= giving notice to the Association, or paying any extra pre- 


Every restrictive condition of assurance not absolutely necessary 
a. the security of the Association has been withdrawn from the 
policies. 

Loans advanced on the security of policies after two premiums 
have been paid on them. Atte “ 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

Every information on the subject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
tained on application at the Office. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 1002., 
for the whole term of Life:— 


Age.| With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits 
2 | £1 20 | £1 14 
30 2 30 | $s 6 
40 3 40 | 3 0 
50 4 50 | 44 
60 7 60 6 14 

W. M. BROWN, Actuary. 

Agents required in the principal Country Towns. 











serious attention of all 
saving, but also on account of the high estimation in which 
proves that the system of Life Assurance generally is held by the 
Government of the country. 





paid for the benefit of a surviving family, is deserving the most 
classes ; not only on account of the a 


Increasing Rates of Premium, for securing Loans or Debts, 
Half Premiums only required during the first seven years. 
Sum assured payable at sixty, or at death. 

Provision during minority for Orphans. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
remiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 

Half Credit Policies granted on terms unusually favourable ; the 
unpaid half premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 

At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
ves made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
policies. 





(PROPRIETARY.) ) | 
Half- | Whole 

| Prem, ,Prem. re- 

Age! First | mainder} 
| 7 Years. | of Life. 


—{Mureabl 


Aanoal | _—. 
Pre- 


lquarterly 
Pre- 
| h. iam. 


mium. 
£&. 8. d. £.8 d. 


8. 1 

1 2.3 6) : 2 d 012 3 
9 } £ : 5 012 4 
2 6 t | 
6 


| mium. 





012 5 
012 6 


E. R. FOSTER, Resident: nt Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


THE CORPORATION OF 
= SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODER Sie PKEMIUMS. 
Office in London, 66, Gracechurch-street. 

THE PREMIUMS are as low as by the non-participating scale 
of Proprietary Companies, aud about a fourth lower than in other 
Mutual Offices. 

Annual Premium for Assurance of 1000. 
Age 25 | | _ 35 | | 45 
£1180} £2” 4 6| £2 6 10| £214 9| £3 59 








| 50 
|£4 17 


Thus, a person of age 30 may secure 1,0002. at death for a Yearly 
Premium of 20l. 15s. only, which, if paid to any of the other 
Ho Offices, would secure a Policy for S002. only, instead of 

HOU) 

THE PROFITS are wholly divisible amongthe Assured. Bonus 
Appttions have ae made to Policies, var) ing from 20 to 54 per 
cent, on their amo’ 

Policies are isoeaal free of nme paly-— —Premiums may be de- 
ducted in the returns for Income 

Copies of last Report, explanatory of the Principles and Progress, 
may be had on application. 

GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary. 











OOKBINDING.—To the Managers of Public 
Libraries and Readers generally.—EDWAKD ALLEN 
desires to offer his services in the Art of BOOKBINDING. 4) 
 enanges arn of Work undertaken at very moderate charges. Urders 
from the Country attended to, and carriage paid one way. 
Address, 12, Tavistock-row, and 29, Bedford-street, Covent-gardep, 


RYSTAL PALACE. —GOLD CHAINS. 

WATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to announce that they 
have TAKEN SPACE in the CRY STAL ty withthe view 
of giving universal publicity to the principle of SELLING GuL) 
CHAINS by Weight and ‘Workmanship. To those who have not 
yet tested its value, the owe rin will be found useful, 
showing the relative prices p: ed in the purchase of 
a genuine, and of a spurious GOLD cH 


ELECTRO-GL’ — OR POLISHED Zixc 
pr yon ia 





GENUINE GOLD CHAIN. 

Assumed cost of gold 
Cae oy 00 

Intrinsic value, (if 
gold is of 16 aa. 700 


Left, for labour and 
RRR ee 


Assamed conto f gol 
pace ype coe wetohe £10 a0 
Intrinsic value, (ii the 
gold is of 74 carats) .. + $0 0 
Left, a ware and _ 
300 profit ++ 08610 0 


Difference, 115 per ont 
Watherston & Brogden, Goldsmiths, se pe Palace, Central 


Transept, No. 23, Gallery of Precious 's.— Manufactory, 16, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. Established a.v. in, 


“4 ART MANUFACTURE.—Etxrxcrox 
de respectfully solicit the attention of ane Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists, and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published exclusively by them in bronze, 
— and Gold,from the Antique and select Works of Modem 


rtists. 
Also to their Artistic and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, &c. 
These productions were honoured at the late Great Exhibition 
by anaward of the * Connell Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
7 the ———_ 
REGENT- STREET, \LonDoN 
is MOORGATE- STREET, - 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKING-GLASS and CARVING and GILD- 
ING MANUFACTORY, Established 1822.—CHARLES 
NOSOTTH, 398 and 359, Oxfo rd-street.— These extensive Shops and 
Show-roomis are well known to the Public generally to contain the 
most extensive assortment of LOOKING-GLASSES and GILT 
DECOR ATIONS of every description. The taste and superiority 
of — — aon the unrivalled crystal-like colour of the 
gla te prices, cannot fail to ensure the 
patronage. of oe a may be pleased to honour the Show-rooms 
with a visit. Designs forwarded free on receipt of six ye for 
postage. Estimates free of charge.—3938, 399, Oxford-st 


F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 3, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince “Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Clock and Compass Faetory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, 

Compasses, used on board Her Majesty's Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 ea: Gentlemen's, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
Watches, 4. 108, 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy & 
SON deem it necessary to reiterate their Caution against 
anon imitations of this approved Sauce. Every bottle of the 
GEN description bears the name of “WILLIAM La- 
ZEN BY on the back label, and the signature of “ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY ” on the front. 
E. LAZENBY & SON’S ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES is stil! 
| eecoy with peculiar care, and held in the highest estimation 8s 
auce for every description of Fish. 
Manufactured solely at their old-cotabiiched Warehouse, 6, Eé- 
wards-street, Portman-square, London 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most emirentof 
the Medical Profession ‘as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As a Mild Aperiest 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy; and it prevents the Food of Infants fromturnin ain 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDUL LATED LE x 
SYRUP, it forms an ann. nag: Draught which i 
highly ag and effi — ared by DINNEFORD & 
CO., Dispensing Chemists, (and eo Agents for the imoroved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, London, aud 
sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


(QURES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, &e., 
Dr. LOCUCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. Oldham, Chemist, Market place, Wisbeach :— —— 
the great quantity of your wafers I have sold, I have ha . 
excellent opportunity of witnessing their effects, and I have mue 
pleasure in being able to inform you that several obstinate cas 
of Asthma and Coughs have bom ¢ completely cured by their ust; 
and, indeed, their efficacy is general in diseases of the inva 

To SINGERS and PURLIC SPEAKERS ~~ are inval 
for clearing and s re KTS the ee 

THEY HAVE a PLEASANT TA 

Price ls, lid 2¢, 9d., and lis. per —y Bola by all Deets 7 
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Horses at the Expense of One. Pray, do you bruise 

Psy a ?—Great cing aon Good for the” pracy —Oat 
frais of 158, 6d. and 4 5s. 6d.—Chaff Cutters, iL 78. 6d. and 
@, 198. 6d. MARY WEDLAKE & CO. 118, Fenchureh-street, a 
LENNY’S HAND - KNIT STOCKINGS 
G. and SOCKS for SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, &c., are the 
and most comfortable articles of Hosiery that'can be worn, 

and sae aly prevent fatigue in rural pursuits.—Sold only by the 
manufacturer, CHaARLes GLENNY, Balbriggan open, Lombard- 


HOw,.20 KEEP A HORSE for 1s. 34¢., 











Articles injured by Exposure—At H. HETLEY’S Whole- 
sale and Retail Warehouse, 13, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


Lists of Prices and Terms sent free. 


street, 
(EASS SHADES, for the Preservation of all 


SLERS' TABLE GLASS, CH ‘HAND®LIERS, | 

LUSSRES. » be. 44, Oxtord-street, London. .coniucted in con- 
nexion with thei Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly eo 7 | engraved Decanters in a variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water J blets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exc moderate} arlene. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
andelegant designs, for Gas or Candles. it large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass ‘always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 














AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB’S 

PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out # order, and the price solow 
as te place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safesand Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
Paulsch books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 


Churchyard, Lond 


mdon ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16 , Mar- 





MBRELLAS, FASHIONABLE, DURABLE, AND 
ALFRED BROWN, Manufacturer, 147, MINO- 
RBS, five m alk b Stati 


inutes’ w: 
Umbrellas of every kind, in Blue, Myrtle Green. 
ih great variety of fashionable and ornamental finish ; also 
in much recommended for country use, and Gingham 
from ee each. 

mbrellas and Parasols Covered and Repaired. 


MBRELLAS.—DAWSON’S PATENT.— 
If you require an Umbrella that is superior in every respect 
to any other made, being not only waterproof, but at least five 
times more durable, and, p eamenins to its quality, ys equally 8 


and ins m having, DAWSO. 
Fatah Roe —Whoieaale warehouse, 9, King’s Arms-yard, 


mo THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 
oa J. PRENCH, " s bapeashire, having de- 
r the sale’ of herd } Meneicmares of 








;and ’ Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing ie, Price and Desciption of upwards of 100 
Articles, ny ‘ort 28, ies’ Portmanteaus, 
Despatch Boxes, Wottine Desks, Dressing © aon and other T'ravel- 
ling re qian. | forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 














Allen's Tra’ elling. Bag oe has the ons as large as 
pe bag itself an an advantage over 


‘Allens ‘s Registered Despatch Box and Writing Desk, and their 
new Quadruple | Port four compartments) are 
the best eee of the kind ever produc 

J.W. & T. Allen, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture (see 
separate Catalogue) and Military Uutfitters, 1s and 22, Strand. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladiesand 

Gentlemen, in silver or boy are furnished with the mor- 

ticed partitions,and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 

Travelling and ne ea Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 

of the largest stocksin London, at prices to suit all purchasers, 

Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—1ss and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 











dined SPP EUR NITUR RE, ROBES. & y to 
a inquiries addressed to him at "Bolton, fr = which place only 
orders are He invites direct communica- 
tions, as by far the most economical and satisfactory t. 
Parcels free at the principal Railway Stations. 


HE ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY.— 
This celebrated Wi ne to segalasiy. purveyed to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, to Her Majesty’s Household, to many of the 
ing Clergymen th hhout the Kingdom, while its qualities 
have gained for it, after analysis, recommendations of eminent 
Medical Men. It can only had in England of the § ape 
Messrs. BELLINGHAM % CO., 4, Beaufort-buildings, Stran 
per dozen ; or in wood at the Port of Cadiz, 141. per quarter cask. 


ANOTHER REDUCTION OF FOURPENCE PER POUND 
IN THE 


BMPEESS OF CHINA’S TEA, 


recommended by the Faculty for its purity, and sold by 
upwards of 700 first-class Tea-dealers, for its superiority. 


This is now the POPULAR TEA of the day, and 
the BEST 4s, TEA IN ENGLAND. 


MOORE & CO., Little Tower-street, London. 
*y* Agents wanted where none are appointed. 


DUTY OFF TEA. 


E REDUCTION of the TEA DUTY, and 
the easy state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS & 
Company to SELL— 
Strong Congou Tea, 28. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 38. 
Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 38. 8d, 
The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 48. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., and 48. 4d. 
Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 
The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 58. 
Prime Coffees, 1s., 18. 2d., and 1. 3d. 
The Best Mocha and the Best West India Coffee, 18. 4d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas Coffees, and Spices sent carriage “free to any rail- 
way —- or market town in England, if tothe value of 40s. 


or by 
PHILIPS & COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William- 
"ak City, London.—A general Price Current sent free, on 

_applicat: ion. 


OCOA is a NUT which, besides farinaceous 
substance, contains a —~4 a. Tess liable t than any other oil 
torancidity. P. these Cocoa is 
mast valuable article of ict, m more > partionlarly when, by mechani- 
cal or other means, the farinaceous substance is perfectly incor- 
— with Pe oily, amy the one wit prevent the other from 
ne: pe uch a in the Cocoa prepared by 
JAMES SPPS. The eelighthal flay ay in part dependent upon 
the oil, is retained, X- g -~ whole Coy ae is one suited to the 























most delicate stom: packets, 1 
JAMES EPPS, tes ante Chemist, Egyptian ae Piccadilly; 
112, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 


82, Old Broad- -street, City. 
i regard to purity, see the Revert the Analytical Sanitary 
Pn - ay in The Lancet, July 5, 1851 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
LEET-ST REET, jae introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION ARTE CIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
Wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth, 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob 
Server; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation,and will 
Support and preserve teeth ‘that are loose, and is guaran 
rest ore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 


52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


i I etree & CO”S NEW PATTERN 
pooTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIK BRUSHES. 

an th Brush has the im ~~) pdvantens of searching 
k ead. into the Eratens of the and is famous for the 
of mang loose An fob rr Brush, incapable 
inj ring the finest a Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
_— unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes ot improved 

one powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 











five Successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
enete importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure.to their 
etomers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 

EB, BINGLEY & Cv.’S aoe Establi t, 130 B, 


Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stree 
some hones. —Beware of the words “ — Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 











ICHARD LOADER begs to call the atten- 
to his obit at of CABINET F URNI TURE in the 
FURNITURE COURT at the CRYSTAL PALACE, as regards 
the quality of the wood and + ‘ween A large 
always kept in the Ware-rooms, at 
23 and 24, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. 


LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large ‘assortment of the above articles 
various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Every de- 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at 
ad oes possible price, for Cash.—! 250, Outcrdatreot near Hyde 


Stock is 








OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia,’ or Calf, both plain’ and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given 
for large or small Libraries.—Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


‘OT WATER APPARATUS, adapted for 
Horticultural and every other description of Buildings ; 
improved Boilers, requiring no brickwork ; Warm Air Apparatus, 
&c.—Apply to SPILLER & TAYLER, Engineers, Battersea. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS ; THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


Approved of and recommended by the most distin 
tific Chemists, poccscibed by the most eminent 
supplied to the leading Hospitals of Europe. 


Extracts From MEDICAL anp SCIENTIFIC 
TESTIMONIALS: 
‘The Lancet,’ July 29, 1854. 

“ In the preference of the light brown over the pale oil we fully 
concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of the light brown 
cod-liver be repared for medical use under the direction of Dr. 

d obtained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. ANSAR, 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in 
iodine and the elements of bile.” 


‘The Medical Circular,’ May 10, 1854. 

“ The pale oil, even when genuine, is deficient to a considerable 
extent, if not wholly, of the volatile fatty acid, iodine, phosphate, 
of chalk, the cholinie acid, bilifellinic acid, and other elements of 
bile, which are found in their normal proportions in the light 
brown oil, The utmost reliance may be placed upon the experi- 
mental researches of Dr. de Jough, who is one of the most eminent 
of European chemists; the oil prepared by him enjoys also the 
additional sanction of the opinion of Baron Liebig and the late 
Dr. Pereira, in favour of its genuineness and efficacy, Our own ex- 
perience practically confirms their judgment, and we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend the light brown oil as the best for medicinal 
purposes, and weil deserving the confidence of the profession.” 

Baron Liebig. 

“You have rendered an essential service to science by your re- 
searches, and your efforts to provide sufferers with this medicine 
in its purest and most genuine state, must e eusure you the gratitude 
of every one who stands in need of its use. 


Dr. Jonathan Pereira. 

“ I know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this ‘medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether 
considered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties ; and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oil can be procured.” 





uished Scien- 
ical Men, and 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO, 77, STRAND, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, at the following prices: 
ImperiaL Measure—Half-Pints, 24. ba. Pints, 48. 9d. 
x* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, RRIAGE PAID, to any 
oan of England, on receipt of a Temiitanee of Ten Shillings. 





(QREOSOTE a PREVENTIVE of CHOLERA. 
“The remedy, if any, will be found in those drugs or 


means which have the power of preserving — animal or vegetable 
tar from d iow or decay. 


A TREATISE ON CHOLERA, By Henry 
STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 
Published by Henshaw, 306, Biren. Picea 
Since the publication of the uheve Treatise, it has come to my 
knowledge that of aship’s crew not one died to whom creosote 
was given, whilst seven or cight r day of the emigrants on board 
the same ship were thrown o' who had not this remedy. 
Particulars of the last-named fact will be found in the work 
with numerous analogous illustrations -HENKY STEPHENS. 


EVER AND CHOLERA.—The air of eve 
urified by using SAUNDERS’S 
ANTI- MEPHITIC PLUL D. Bhs powerful disinfectant destroys 
foul smells in a moment, and impregnates the air with a refresh- 
in er, 3158, Oxford-street, 
Regent- circus 5 and all Druggists and Perfumers. Price is. 


THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Effluvia. 
REWS S's DISINFECTING FLUID. _ 
ended by the Collegeof Ph nd the London 
—THE CHEAPEST AND STRONGEST CLo- 


Board of Health. 

RIDE OF ZINC.—Quarts, 28.; Pints,1s.; Half-Pints, 6d —Sold by 
all Chemists, Druggists, and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile End, London.—Agents, Messrs. Drew, Heyward & 
Barrau, Bush- -lane, C ‘annon-street, City. 


N.B. “ Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid . 
preparation.” —Medicat ‘Circular, SASEAPHNN ADEE 


THE HOUSEWIFE’ 8 “FRIEND. _ 

REWS'S RINSING LIQUID, used in all 
Laundries, effectually restores and fixes colours which are 

now destroyed in washing. ‘I'wenty drops of the liquid are suf- 
ficient for one gallon of rinsing water.—Sold in Bottles at éd. and 
each, by all Chemists and Vilmen in ‘the United Kingdom.— 

p tH Seay Commercial Wharf, Mile-End, London.— —Agents, 
Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bushb-lane, Cannon- vatreet, Cc City. 

















EAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD 
AND EARS, ‘40.—Dr. BAKKER’S remedy restores hearing 
in ALL cases , however it may have been lost—removes all those 
harassing nols noises in the head and ears, arising from cold, nervous- 
ness, &c.—checks discharges—and allays pain and earache. Sent 
post free to any part of the kingdom, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of 78. éd. in penny postage sta rb t-oflice order 
(payable at the General Post-office), by yy ALPRI D BARKER, 
M.D., 25, ARGY LE-SQU ARE, King’s Cross, London. Consultation 
hours, 11 till 3 daily, except Sanae— A Treatise on Deafness, 
¢ 8 pages, with a host of Cases, Festimenias, &c., sent post free for 
8 penny stamps. Dr. B.’s treatment cured 3,970 cases in 1853, many 
of which ha been tampered with by the various quacks and 
imposters who profess to cure deafness. 


r oa 
0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAITR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has 
maintained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN’S 
CRIN ‘ILENE. It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Sens 
tachios, Eyebrows, &. in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, strengthen it when weak, prevent 
its falling off, ~ oo check greyness in all its stages. For 
the nu yr > on. it is unrivalled.— Price 2s. per 
Package ( Keantiy pertoms ); sent post free on receipt of 24 
penny-postage stampe, by ISS DEAN, 37a, Manchester-strect, 
Gray 8s Inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the Kingdom. 
*In one iy it produced a beautiful set of moustachios.” 
Adams.—‘* It has prevented my hair falling off.” J. Hickson.— 
” Hie has quite checked the sreyness that was coming on.” Mrs. Eider. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY | CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS!—All sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited toconsult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as heguaranteesthem relief in every case. His remedy has been 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is sppticaliet to every kind of single and double Kup- 
ture, — bad or ne nce, in male or female of any age, 
causing n in its use whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of the world, with fullinstructions for use, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in Postage stamps, cash, or post-oftice order, 
vayable at the General Post-oftice, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 37a, 
lanchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, London.—At home daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 3 o'clock,” A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


PrEAMPTON’ S PILL of HEALTH effectually 
removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits ; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be ican -- 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 14d. per bo 


_ 

LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
price Is. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box.— Among the many dis- 
coveries that characterize this eventful age, nothing has conferred 
such a boon upon suffering humanity as the discovery of this ex- 
cellent medicine for Gout and Kheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” is 

impressed ba the Government camp. 


Oo. NERVOUS SUFFERERS. wat Retired 

Clergyman having been restored to health in a few days, after 

page | years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known 

to others the means of cure: he will therefore send (free), on re- 

ceiving a stam’ envelope, properly addressed, a copy of the p 

scription used.—Direct, the Rev. E. DOU GLAS, 18, Hollan 
street. Brixton, London. 


x x 
NSTITUTION for the CURE of DEBILITY 
and General Weakness, 153, Piccadilly, London. Supported 
by Voluntary Contributions. The remedies Cage by this In- 
stitution are peculiar and uniform, an n attended with 
the most eminent success. Any person ating an addressed 
envelope, stamped for reply, will receive a copy of the prescrip- 
tion n now invariably used. FRANCIS BAILEY, See. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
peculiarly adapted for healing Wounds.— Mrs, Graham, of 
St. John’s Wood, bruised her arm about ten months ago, which 
formed into a deep- seated wound, defying the efforts of several 
medical men to heal it. She suffered so much that amputation 
was deemed the only remedy to save her life. Not being willing 
to submit to the operation, she was recommended by her hosband 
to give Holloway’s Ointment and Pills a trial ; and by perseverin 
in their use for a few weeks, the wound is completely cured, an 
she has the use of her arm as well as ever she had in her life.— 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY WM. S. ORR & CO., AMEN-CORNER, LONDON. 


A NEW STORY, ENTITLED 


‘HILTON OF THE LOTUS,’ 
By JAMES HANNAY, Esq., 


Author of ‘Singleton Fontenoy,’ ‘Satire and the Satirists,’ &c., 
WILL BE COMMENCED IN No. XL. oF 


THE HOME COMPANION, 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, CRITICISM, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Published Weekly, Price Three Halfpence. 


A Stam Edition, for free transmission by post, is issued, price Twopence Malfpenny, and may 
be ordered direct from the Publishers. Terms, 28 9d. per Quarter, paid in advance. A Specimen 
Number free by post for two postage stamps. 


Price Sixpence each, issued Monthly, 


ORR’S HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS. 


No. 1. ETIQUETTE, SOCIAL ETHICS, and the COURTESIES OF SOCIETY. 

Nos. 2 to 6. HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and SURGERY, Sick-Room Management, and 
Diet for Invalids, 

No. 7. DOMESTIC COOKERY — Part I. Carving, Table Observances, and Kitchen 





Arrangements. 
No, 8. DOMESTIC COOKERY—Part II. Soups, Fish, Gravies, and Sauces. 
No. 9. DOMESTIC COOKERY — Part Ill. Roasting, Boiling, Stewing, Made Dishes, 
Poultry, and Game. 
No. 10. DOMESTIC COOKERY—Part IV. Vegetables, Omelettes, and Confectionery. 
“These little books are most excellent sixpennyworths of household knowledge. Shrewd, plea- 
sant, dainty monitors in all household doings: guides, philosophers, and friends, at the price of | 
merely one tester. Would you be instructed in ‘ The Courtesies of Society’? Here is your sixpenny 
teacher. Would you learn‘ Sees and Table Observances’? You shall be taught and ——— | 
therein at the like reasonable cos The author of * Table Observances’ is evic ently a man who hi as | 
seen many table-cloths; and criticizes the elements of a dinuer with a wise and learned spirit.” 


Price 2d. Weekiy; Monthly Parts, 9¢.; Quarterly Volumes, 2s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, ENTERTAINMENT, INSTRUCTION, 
AND POPULAR SCIENCE. 


FOURTEEN VOLUMES OF THIS POPULAR PERIODICAL have already appeared, and 
comprise av Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy which cannot be eq — for cheapness and utility. 
= best writers of the day are engaged as Contributors to its pages, and the variety of its contents 

d the extensive information it affords readers the FAMILY PIES D A MOST DESIRABLE 
COMPANION TO EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


COMPLETE SETS OF THE ¥ "ORK ARE ALWAYS KEPT ON SALE. 


In Weekly Numbers price Twopence, and in Monthly Parts, 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 


Consisting of short Treatises on the Fundamental Principles and Charac- | 
teristic Features of Scientific and Practical Pursuits, with numerous Illus- 
trative Engravings on Wood. 

Now ready, in fancy boards, 3s. ; or cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


ORGANIC NATURE.—Vot. I. | 


Contente.—Introductory Treatise : on the Nature. Connexion, and Uses of the Great Departments 
of Human Knowledge— Physiology of Animal and Vegetable Lae. By the Editor.—Priucipal Forms 
of the Skeleton—The Teeth of Animals. By Professor Owen.—Races of Mankind. By Kobert 
Gordon Latham, M.D. F.R.S.; with a copious Pxplanatory ont I Glossarial Index, &c. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


Including the Practice of Geology. and the Elements of ea hog 4 Guenuhe. By Professor 
Ansted, M.A. F.R.S. &c, Consulting Mining Engineer. Cloth elegant, 


A complete List of the Numbers issued will be forwa) ow on a 





Now publishing, to be completed in Six Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


| 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER | 
COLOURS. | 


BEING A SERIES OF TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIVE | 
DESIGNS AND COLOURED DIAGRAMS, | 
Printed by the Chromatic Process. With Notes on the Theory and Practice of the Art. 
By GEORGE BARNARD, 
PROFESSOR OF DRAWING AT RUGBY SCHOOL | 
Author of * Hand-Book of Foliage and Foreground Drawing,’ * Switzerland, ” *Studies of Trees,’ &c. 


In Numbers, Weekly, price Threepence, and Monthly Parts, One Shilling, 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN: 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY SKETCH-BOOK OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS, DRAWN AND ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY 
FOR THIS WORK BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS, | 
AND WITH MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. | 


| SCHOOL ATLAS. 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE: 


A Historical and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative of the Wonders of A 
Physical Geography, and Geology. By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A.,, F.R.G.8, 
188.; morocco, 31s, 6d. 


GREECE: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE & HISTORICAL, 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. A new edition, carefully revised ; with nume. 
ous Engravings on Wood and Steel, illustrative of the Senay. Archi =) Costume, and Fine 
Arts of | that, Lg By Copley Fielding, F. Creswick, b. Cox, jun., Harvey, Paul Huet, 

rent, ny. aques, and other Artists; aud a Histo istory of the Characteristic 
of Greek are “filustrated by George nent, jun., Esq. Super- “royal 8yo. cloth, Sia. 6d. Morocco 
antique, 2. 78. 6d.; morocco elegant, 2/. 1 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, and of PHY. 
SICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


The Descriptive Letter-press by the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A, F. KGS, Author of ‘ 
Gallery of Nature,’ &c. Royal 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d.; half-russia, 358. saline 


THE ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 


Consisting of Sixteen Maps, illustrative of the Geology. Hydrography, Meteorology, Zoo! 
Botany, and Ethnography of the Globe. Constructed by AUGUSTUS PETEKMANN, F. reid 
The Ey aN descriptive of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe, by the Kev. 
MILNER, M.A, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by upwards of One Hundred and Thirty Vignettes, 
Sections, and Views, representing the more remarkable Aspects of Nature. Imperial Ato. cloth 
price 21s; half-bound russia or morocco, 253. 
“A work which we recommend, on account of its meegreuhienl accuracy and great beauty 
execution.”— Professor Jameson, in Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, . 


THE LIBRARY ATLAS of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY : 


Sixty-nine Maps, constructed, revised, and corrected by AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.RGS, 
Geographer to the Queen. With Letter- -press descriptive of the Physical Phenomena ot the Globe. 
and of the Tek cn’e. Political Divisions and Countries, copiously illustraced, by the Rev. 
THOMAS MILL -G.5., and a copious Index to the Letter-press aud Maps. "Teepe: 
cloth, price 2, 28,; or bait bound russia, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 


Iudigenous and Migratory, i ding their ¢ ion, Habits, and Relations; Remarks o 
Classilication ae Nomenclature ; an account of the principal Organs of Birds, and Observations 
relative to Practical Urnithology. gg by numerous Engravings and Woodcuts. 
WILLIAM MACGI LLIVRAY, A. f.R.5.E., Professor of Natural History, Marischal 
lege, Aberdeen. Five vols. demy Svo. price zl, ae. éd. cloth. 
*,* The Fourth and Fifth vols. of this week, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes, 
have lately been published, price 18s. each. - 


SHAKSPERE’'S WORKS. 


KENNY MEADOWS'S Complete Illustrated Edition ; Memoir by Barry Cornwall. Nearly One 

Thousand Engravings on_Wood, and Thirty-six Etchings on Steel, designed by Kenny Meadows, 

yng a Portrait from pe Chandos Painting, engraved by Holl. Three vols. super-royal sve. cloth, 
; half-morocco, extra, 41. lis. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS and POEMS, 


Carefully revised from the best Authorities, with a Memoir and Essay on his Genius, by Barry 
Cornwall. A numerous Selection of Engravings on Wood, and Thirty-five Etchings on Steel, de- 
signed by Kenny Meadows. Two vols. super-ruyal 8vo. cloth, 283. 


SHAKSPERE'’S PLAYS, 


With a Selection of Engravings on Wood, from designs by Kenny Meadows, and a Portrait 
a by Holl. One vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth. 2l1s.; half-morocco, 258; morocco extra, 
1 


THE POULTRY BOOK; 


Comprising the Characteristics, Sansgenent, Breeding, and Medical Treatment of Foul: 
pein the results of Personal Observation and the Practices of the Best Breeders. By the Rer. 

W INGFIELD and G. W. JOHNSON. Esq. With Coloured Kepresentations of the most 
Ouiebretes Prize Birds. Drawn trom Life by Mr. Harrison Weir. Svo. cloth gilt, 2la; hall- 
morocco, 248. 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE (Sranvarp Epition) ; 


Being the Old and New Testaments according to the Authorized Version. Iilustrated with Steel 
Engravings after celebrated Pictures, and many Hundred Woodcuts, representing Landscape 
Scenes, from Orizinal Drawings. To which are added, Original Notes, explanatory of 
connected with the oe ener phy, Natural History, Literature, aud Antiquities of 
Sacred Scriptures. By JOH 1TTO, D.D., F.8.A. Four vols. imperial svo, cloth, price 2 10s, 
or morocco, gilt edges, 4i. = 


BRITISH MOTHS and their TRANSFORMATIONS: 


Arranged and I)lustrated in a series of One Hundred and Twenty-four Plates, re Raore 
wards of 1,500 species, with the Caterpillars drawn and carefully coloured after Navure, 
Noel Humphreys, Boo. with Characters and Descriptions by J. VU. Westwood, Esq., 

vols, 4to, price 4l. 48. clo’ 








| BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and their TRANSFORMATIONS: 


Arranged and ay PS a series of Forty-two Plates, representing about 360 8 
coloured after Nature N. Humphreys, Esq, with Characters and nn sti by J. 0. 
Westwood, Esq., F.L.S. fs One vol. 4to. price 1. lis. 6d, cloth. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY ; 


Or, a Month in Switzerland in the Summer of 1848. by JOHN FORBES, M.D., F-RS., P! 
sician to Her Majesty's Household. Witha Map and Illustrations. Third edition, 
revised, price 6s. cloth. 


THE DORP and the VELDT; 


Or, Six Months in a Motel. By CHARLES BARTER, Esq., and Fellow of New College, Oxford 
Small 8vo. cloth, 68. 


DOWER’S GENERAL and SCHOOL ATLASES : 
The whole of the Maps have been carefully revised and corrected to the present time, by 4 
PETERMANN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. Fifty-three Maps. With a copious Con- 
sulting Index, balf-bound, price 2Js. A Library 


MINOR ATLAS. Containing Twenty-six May 
With an extensive ludex, half-bound, — a, 
HORT ATLAS. Containing a Series 0! 

Edition, neatly half-bouud russia, price 25s, . for the - of younger aan. with a Consulting 

Containing Forty Maps, and Index. Coloured, half-bound, 58. 

a copious Consulting Index, half-bd., price 128. | OUTLINE MAPS. Plain, 4s. 


+4 Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, and extensively used in the Schools 
iat established by the Board. 
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